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| women,” five letters received were un- 

favorable and eight favorable. Sev- 
eral writers attributed to the work of 
women the adoption of a new charter 
combining elements of the Galveston 
and Des Moines plans. 





| REJOICINGS AT SPOKANE 





| The Spokane Chronicle says: 

A score of telegrams were read at 
the jollification banquet of the Wash- 
|ington Political Equality League given 
| the night of Nov. 10 in the assembly 
{room of the Chamber of Commerce, 
| celebrating the victory for woman’s 
| suffrage in this State. Messages 
‘came from Anna H. Shaw, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Ella C,. Green, head of the Mac- 
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NEW MEXICO'S S ADVANCE 





The Convention < 


Constitutional 
New Mexico has given women school 
suffrage, and the right to hold local 


and county school offices. This action 
wholly unexpected, Spanish- 
Americans have the reputation of be- 
ing very conservative on the woman 
question. It shows how widely the 
equal suffrage idea has spread. 


as 


is 





IDAHO’S NEW GOVERNOR 





J. H. Hawley, who has just been 
elected Governor of Idaho, says in a 
telegram to Mrs. May Arkwright Huc- 
ton of Spokane: 

“Congratulations to you and the 
women of Washington for their new- 
ly-acquired citizenship. The women 
voters of Idaho were important fac- 
tors in my election.” 





THE WOMEN DID IT 





The 
lately 


citizens of Coffeyville, Kan., 
_took a vote on the question of 
issuing bonds to pay for building an 
armory there. In Kansas, 
lave municipal suffrage. Mrs, Luella 
Creybil wrote a protest against the 
proposal to bond the town for an ar- 


women 


mory. It was printed and circulated 
all through Coffeyville. Press reports 
Say: 


The entire population was aroused 
this unexpected appeal, and it is 
senerally conceded that the circulation 
of this protest caused the defeat 
the proposition.” 


by 
of 


PRACTICAL BENEFITS 





“The Operation of Woman Suffrage 
and its Logical Effect’ was the sub- 
ject of Miss Mary Winsor’s paper read 
before the combined national confer- 
ence and annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Municipal League at Buffalo on 
Noy. 17. Miss Winsor presented a 
digest of data recently collected with 
reference to the working of equal suf- 
frage in Colorado. Much of the infor- 
mation was obtained through letters 
received from many persons of promi- 
hence in civic affairs. Of 23 commu- 
rications from Denver, three were un- 
avorable, three lukewarm and 17 fa- 
VYorable towards woman suffrage con- 
Sidered upon actual accomplishments. 
The election of Miss Ellis Meredith 
aS election commissioner, the vote se- 
curing amendments to the charter for 
the initiative, referendum and recall, 





cabees of Wallace, Idaho; Dr. and 
Mrs. George B. Smith of Anacortes, 
Wash., and Mrs. Homer Hill of Seat- 





| 


| te, president of the Equal Franchise 
League. 
| One hundred and twenty-four suf- 


fragists and their friends gathered to 
|celebrate. Resolutions of apprecia- 
| tion were passed by the Washington 
| Political Equality League for the 
work of Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds, for 
" sane and logical arguments, 
which were one of the strongest fac- 
tors in convincing Washington voters 
of the justice of our measure.” Reso- 
lutions of the same nature were also 
passed for Mrs. Philip P. Stalford, 
Mrs. Rose B. Moore and R. B. Martin. 


her “safe, 


| Thankful to Mr. Bok 


The following resolutions were also 
passed: 

“Whereas, a certain Philadelphia 
publication published a scurrilous at- 
tack on Colorado women on the eve 
of election, and 

“Whereas, a portion of this attack 
was reprinted in a Spokane paper the 
night before election, and 

“Whereas, it is believed that these 
two attacks made many votes for the 
suffrage amendment in this State, be- 
cause of their very evidently mali- 
cious nature, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we thank the edi- 
tors of these two publications, and 
usk them to repeat these tactics in 
other campaigns, as they are evidently 
calculated to make votes for women.” 

Mrs. May Arkwright Hutton, for- 
merly of Idaho, said: 

“Thanks to a sufficient number of 
fair-minded men of the State of Wash- 
ington that I can again address an 
assembly of men and women as fellow 
citizens. Only one who has once en- 
joyed the privilege of citizenship can 
fully appreciate the loss of it. 

“Women all over the civilized world 
are rejoicing with the women of 
Washington today on account of the 
splendid victory.” 


ENGLAND’S STRUGGLE 





Exciting events follow each other 
thick and fast in England. 

Parliament met on Nov. 15, after 
the recess. Mrs, Pankhurst and her 
associates waited for three days, as 
they had said they would do, to see 
if the Cabinet Ministers would prom- 
ise to grant time for the pending “con- 
ciliation bill,” which had passed its 
second reading by a majority of 110, 
to come up for third reading and final 
vote. 

Receiving no assurance, they held a 
great meeting in Caxton Hall, and 
then about 1,000 of them set out for 
the Houses of Parliament, going in 
squads of not more than 13 together, 
so as to keep within the law. The 
Houses of Parliament were surround- 
ed by a strong cordon of police. The 
women made repeated efforts to break 
through. A great crowd looked on, 
including many American sailors 
from the visiting fleet, who cheered 
the women on. There were 116 wom- 
en arrested, among them two Ameri- 
can girls, Miss Anne Martin of Reno, 
Nev., and Miss Grace Johnson of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

When, after a prolonged struggle, 
the police had cleared Parliament 
square, three of the leaders of the 








Mrs. 

| prison 
The about the 
militant doings have always been mis- 
| leading, and no doubt they are so now. 
For they all that the 
women’s indignation against Mr. As- 
quith was because he would not intro- 
|duce a suffrage bill, whereas it was 
| because he would not let the bill now 
a vote, although on 


ing allowed to come up for third read- Pankhurst is among 
ing at this session. 

The women who had been 
all released when brought into 
court, the Home Secretary, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, taking the ground that | 
it would accomplish ‘no good purpose 
to sentence them. Mr. Churchill may 
have no more principle than his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, but 
he has much more sense. The brutal- 


arrested | press dispatches 


were 


instance, say 


pending come to 





MRS. EMMELINE PANKHURST 


ity with which the suffragists 
treated under his regime did not ter- 
rify them in the least, but gained them 
sympathy and cost the government 


were |second reading it had had a majority 
larger than he had been able to get 
for any of his own bills. 

Meanwhile, the Welsh 


miners are 


votes, rioting with far greater damage to 
Mr. Asquith promised to “make|persons and property than the women 
a statement” on woman _  suffrage.|have inflicted, and the government is 
He then said that, if re-elected, he|trying to conciliate them, instead of 
would allow a “full and free discus-|telling them that their tactics show 
sion” of woman suffrage in the next|their unfitness for the franchise. 


Parliament, But he maintained his re- A. S. B. 
fusal to let any suffrage bill come to 
a decisive vote except such a bill as 
both he and the women knew could 
not pass. 

The women then mobbed Mr. As- 


quith and the other Cabinet Ministers. | 


WOMEN COUNCILLORS 





In England the mayoralty of Old- 
ham has been offered to Mrs. Lees, 


The papers say, on the day that The| As a result of the municipal elec- 
Woman's Journal goes to press: tions, there are now 16 women mem- 
“The battle fought this afternoon, |¢Ts of Town Councils. 


when several hundred suffragettes 
attempted to storm the Premier's resi- 
dence, assaulted Mr. Asquith and Au- EDITORS FRIENDLY 
gustine Birrell, chief secretary for aaa 
Ireland, and broke many windows in y e 
the government offices, surpassed all, The Minnesota State Editorial As- 
previous spectacles of the sort. About| sociation at its recent annual meeting 
150 women and several men support- resolution unanimously en- 
ers are in the police station tonight. suffrage. 
“A large body of women left Cax- 
ton Hallin search of the Premier, They 
came upon him on the way to Down- 
ing street, and immediately formed 
a hostile cordon around Mr. Asquith, 
who recently has resorted to all kinds 
of subterfuges to keep clear of the|man of the Organization Committee 
} agecns Henrietta Williams struck | of Massachusetts, issues an urgent 
rover 2ader, ¢ same 
payee trate ms ll yg Me Ran Be appeal the suffragists of Massa- 
heavily as men, yet women are not | chusetts for help in organizing Bos- 
ton for the Woman Suffrage Party. 


represented in Parliament.’ 
“Shrill police whistles brought offi-| Canvassers in ward organization are 
| greatly needed for the following rea- 








passed a 
dorsing woman 


MASSACHUSETTS APPEAL 





Mrs. Gertrude H. Leonard, chair- 





to 


cers from all neighboring quarters, 
and as the women struggled among oune: 
themselves for the privilege of getting | ~"”’ . 
at the Premier he was hustled into| 1. This practical organization is 
a taxicab. |the last stage of suffrage work pre- 
“As the car started off, with a|ceding victory. 
bound Miss Williams made another; 9 ‘he plan to present to the 
attempt to reach its occupant, and Legislat i Fet » 1912 
in doing so put her fist through the| “©S's!@ture In February, ivld, a 
glass of the car window. | Strong Woman Suffrage Party, thor- 
“The police had great difficulty in| organized, ward by ward, and 
putting down the disorders, and many | precinct by precinct. 
of the women had to be dragged from| 93 ‘The definite purpose of the plan 
the scene, with clothes haif torn from : 
to bring suffrage before the men 
of the State as practical politics. 


their backs. 
“The rioting continued into the | 
To carry out this plan there is 
need of doing much work. 


is 


oughly 
ji 


evening, when squads of women at-| 4. 
tacked the residences of Sir Edward | great 


those in | 


6. The work is inspiring and in it- 
self worth while. It requires only 
loyalty to the cause and a working 
knowledge of suffrage facts. 

7. This is very urgent work. Do 
not be afraid to offer ever so little 
help. 

Call at Headquarters, 585 Boylston 
street, Boston, on Tuesdays or Frl- 
days from 10 to 12 for instructions. 





_ COLORADO'S GOOD NEWS 


Mrs. Helen M. Wixson has been 
elected State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Colorado, on the 
Republican ticket. The Democrats 
swept the State, but most of the wom- 
en regarded Mrs. Wixson as better 
fitted for the place than the woman 
nominated by the Democrats, and it 
was the women’s non-partisan vote 
that elected her. 

The constitutional amendment es- 
tablishing the initiative and referen- 
dum was carried by about 25,000 ma- 





jority. Now Colorado’s independent 
voters, both men and women, will 
have a much better chance to put 


through good laws and to prevent bad 
ones. 


A SWEEPING VICTORY 

The fuller the returns that come in 
from Washington, the happier the suf- 
fragists feel, 

Miss Adella M. Parker writes from 
Seattle: 

“We carried all the 14 wards of 
Seattle but one—the First; and we 
carried two of the 8 precincts in that. 
The First Ward is the corrupt slum 
ward. We carried every precinct in 
the Third, Fourth, Sixth, Eighth, 
Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh and Four- 
teenth Wards; lost two precincts in 
the Second and Seventh Wards each, 
and one precinct in the Fifth, Twelfth 
and Thirteenth each. Out of 141 pre- 
cincts, we lost 12 and tied one. The 
vote in the city was 9,697 for and 
5,484 against. In King County, out- 
side the city, it was 2,240 for and 
1,194 against. Total in county, with 
city, 11,937 for and 6,678 against. 
This is the largest vote ever given an 
amendment in this State.” 








The National W. C. T. U. has again 
endorsed equal suffrage. Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens was re-elected president. 

Miss Adeline Pratt has been elected 
register of deeds in Marinette County, 
Wis. She has been deputy register 
for the last thirteen years, but the 
question was raised as to whether she 
could qualify for the office of register. 
She made a strong campaign, speaking 
at mills and factories during the noon 
hour, and won a large majority of 
votes. 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, daughter of 
the leader of the English suffragettes, 
is coming to this country. Miss Pank- 
hurst is 25 years old, but is described 
as very girlish in appearance. She 
has served two terms of imprisonment 
in English jails. Despite her hard 
work for the suffrage movement, she 
has found time to occupy herself as a 
writer and as an artist. After win- 
ning honors in the South Kensington 
and Manchester Art Schools, she spent 
two years in studio work in Venice. 
After her return she won first honor- 
able mention in competition for a na- 
tional scholarship. Miss Pankhurst 
has written a history of the English 
suffrage movement. Her articles on 
prison life, told in the light of her 
own experience, and her writings on 
women’s condition in the industrial 
field, are of striking interest. Her ex- 
posure of prison abuses had a share in 
bringing about the reforms just insti- 
tuted She is announced to appear 
first in New York city on Jan. 6, at the 
Carnegie Lyceum. During a short tour 
she will discuss “Women in Politics,” 
“Women in Industry” and “Life in a 
London Prison.” 
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GOD'S LITTLE PEOPLE 





By Ellen Collet 

O'ershadowed by dome, spire and 
steeple, 

Languish and pine God's little people, 

Their wistful eyes for pity pleading, 

The passers-by in haste unheeding. 


Sometimes, perchance, the Poor may 
lead them, 

The Hungry fast all day to feed them, 

4 good Lord Mayor give alms caress- 
ing, 

A gracious Queen bestow her blessing. 


Will these alone uphold their cause? 

Let Mothers help to make the laws 

To better this benighted land. 

Do men, unaided, understand 

The hapless children when they cry? 

Alas! they cannot—God knows why. 
—Votes for Women. 


THE BOOK OF GOPHER 


By Mrs. T. G. Winter, President 
Minneapolis Woman's Club 





Behold, there arose a mighty king 
in the land of Gopher, and the re- 
port of his great riches went out 
through the whole earth. And the 
king sat on his throne, with his men 
of business on his right hand and his 
bankers on his left hand; and before 
him and behind him there stretched 
great plains bursting with the fat of 
the land. 

And the king said unto those on 
his right and on his left: Come, let 
us reason together. I have built me 
an hundred store houses, and the 
floors thereof overflow with wheat 
and with barley and with corn and 
with flax; and the waters turn the 
wheels of my mills for the feeding of 
the nations; and the shores of the 
mighty river, even of the Father of 
Waters, are hedged with boards from 
the north which shall be to me for 
gold and for silver. Come, therefore, 
what shall we do that our greatness 
shall exceed all the greatness that 
went before? And they took counsel 
together. 

And the Queen of Sheba heard in 
her own country of the fame of the 
King of Gopher, and she came with a 
great train to prove him. And she 
bowed herself before him and said: 
O King, live forever. Thy servant 
hath heard of thy greatness and riches 
and how that long lines of cars carry 
forth thy flour to all peoples, and 
how that the advertisements of thy 
breakfast foods are in the back of all 
the magazines. Howbeit I believed 
not, and now, behold, I have come 
to see with my own eyes thy exceed- 
ing prosperity. 

And the king looked upon her and 
said: Thou art welcome, my sister, 
inasmuch as I perceive that thou art 
a modest woman, seeing that thou 
wearest a hat that forever conceals 
thy face from the froward gaze of 
men, whereon are curious plumes to 
put out the eyes of those who come 
too near, and seeing that thy gar- 
ments are fearfully and wonderfully 
made so as to hide all semblances 
of a. woman’s shape. Now, therefore, 
as thou art a modest woman, ask what 
thou wilt and it shall be granted unto 
thee. 

Then answered him the queen and 
said: Though Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like unto me, 
yet under the hat I carry a brain, 
and within the curious raiment ¢ 
heart, and I would fain understand 
with my brain and admire with my 
heart the exceeding greatness of my 
lord. And the king arose, and his 
councillors, to show the queen his 
exceeding prosperity, and they went 
forth from the gates of the palace. 

And behold the chariots raged in 
the streets and jostled one another 
in the broad ways. They seemed like 
torches and they raced like light- 
nings; and the streets of the city 
were filled with boys and girls play- 
ing in the streets thereof, so that 
the chariots jostled the children, and 
some did they knock senseless and 
of some they did cut off the legs, yet 
the chariots stayed not, but went their 
vay and no man heeded. 

Then came a boy forth from a 
dingy building which is, being inter- 
preted, a school, and the boy did cast 
a ball, and the ball crashed through 
a window, and the guards of the city 
did hale him away. 

Then said the queen: O King, 
live forever! Why doth no man heed 
when the chariots jostle, and why do 
the guards hale away the boy that 
breaketh the window? 

And the king answered: 
shall be nothing hid from thee, my 
sister. The streets are for the 


There 


chariots and not for the boy: and it 


hath destroyed property, and property 
is sacred—yea, more sacred than 
aught else, seeing that children 
abound, but a dollar is hard to get. 


shall not a boy cast a ball? . Where 
be the playgrounds that the young 
child may do that which pertaineth 
to youth? 

The king spake: Behold the land 
costeth many shekels of gold and 
shekels of silver here where the 
houses stand hard by each other, and 
shall we spend much money for a 
young child’s play? Three miles out 
there lie playgrounds. Let the boy 
walk thither if he would cast a ball. 

Then said she to the king: It seem- 
eth a strange thing unto me that out 
of your abundance ye buy chariots, 
but ye have naught to give the young 
child room that he run, and throw out 
his arms and legs, and breathe deep 
breaths into his lungs, and rejoice as a 
boy should. And now behold the boy is 
taken away and sitteth in the seat of 
sinners. Shall he not come out there- 
from a sinner himself? 

Yea, said the king, but I cannot 
take the time of mighty men of valor 
to consider a young child’s play. Let 
the boy look to himself. 

And the queen looked within the 
house which is being interpreted a 
school, and behold, many children, 
and some with bright faces did listen 
to the teacher, and some with eyes 
that did squint like as if they could 
not see, and some with dull faces as 
those who hear not, and yet others 
with open mouths as those who can- 
not breathe through their noses. And 
the teacher praised those who did 
excel, but the others knew not what 
she said. 

Then said the queen, Wherefore do 
ye teach those who cannot learn? 
Why do ye not heal the eyes of these 
children that they see, and their ears 
that they hear, and cut out their 
adenoids that they may breathe and 
have joy in their life? Or what shall 
it profit a boy if he know how to 
bound Afganistan and what shall it 
avail him if he can do partial pay- 
ments, if he hath not the body of a 
well man? And lo, these children 
frown as those who are angry. 

But the king made as if he heard 
not, and he answered and said: Do 
thou come and see the great pile of 
boards that lie beside the river, even 
beside the Father of Waters, and also 
the great mills wherein I grind meal 
for the feeding of the nations. Two 
score thousand men come within the 
gates of the city every year, yea and 
three score thousand have I reckoned 
—to pass on to the great forests to 
cut the trees thereof, and to the 
plains to harvest the grain thereof; 
and behold many houses are built to 
shelter the men as they come and 
go. 

And the queen looked, and, behold, 
mean rooms wherein were no win- 
dows, so that the light of day came 
not therein but the stench of old food 
and of the great unwashed filled the 
air. And the beds of those who came 
and went stood in tiers one above an- 
other. And in one bed lay a man sick 
of a fever and in another lay a man 
with consumption. And the man sick 
of the fever and the consumptive arose 
and went forth into the streets and 
other men did occupy their beds until 
they began to shiver and to cough, 
and he that owned the house bade 
ithem be gone. So they, too, went 
forth, and, behold, they met other 
ence who thrust the tongue into the 
lcheek and said one to another: Go 
to, here is easy game. Let us take 
the gold and the silver from men who 
are stupid and sick, then shall we not 
have to work for it as they did. For, 
lo, they come from the country, as is 
it not written that the countryman 
should pay for his rusticity? Let us 
now go into the place of strong drink. 
| There will it be easy to rob the sot. 
| And it was so. But the man who 
|was robbed did they drag away for 
| that he was beastly drunk and his 
lfaee was as the face of a furious 
| animal, and he threatened’ the 
| charioteers in the street with his fists, 
lsaying, Because I am poor and thou 
jart rich has this happened to me. 
|And he bided his time to get even by 
violence. 








| Then was the queen moved to com- 
O King, oughtest|;ed children. 

Too many labor permits spoil the 
pare worker. 


Prva and said: 
thou not to give sunshine and cleanly 
beds to these men who bring thee 


money? And oughtest thou not to 


lest both fall into the sickness? 
Then answered the king and said: 
Am I my brother's keeper? 
And the queen said: Thou art thy | 


‘ing, yea, and when he sins and thou 
| . aoe , ‘ 
sendest him to jail. Whether is bet- 





| 
lthen mend it, or to keep it from being 


| smashed? Where is thy Yankee | 
horse sense? Would it not profit thee | 
/and thy brother too for thee to keep | 
ithe man well rather than to build the | 
hospital and pay the doctor? And | 
; would it not cost less to give him a | 
ichance to be decent than to pay for | 
|judges and jails and win the man’s 
hatred of law and government be- | 
Verily, I think thou art prepar- 
ing thin ice for thyself and the 
charioteer. Moreover, my _ soul is 
| wrung within me for the wretch. 

Then the king frowned and said, | 
Thou hast a foolish and soft heart | 
and thou showest but little sense. 
What knowest thou of business? 

Nay, my lord, answered the queen | 
humbly, but my heart went out to the 
man who was sick when there was 
no need, and to him that was robbed 
and there was no need, and to him 
that became a beast in the place of 
strong drink, and there was no need. 

The king answered: No man can 
do everything. But many things I do. 
Come now and behold my great shops 
and my warehouses and hearken to 
the roaring of my trade that thou 
mayest remember it and advertise me 
when thou art afar off. 

And they went forth, and the wom- 
an slipped on the sidewalk, for no 
man shovelled it, and lo, a man sweep- 
ing from an alley behind a fruit store, 
and the things that he swept were 
bananas and oranges and rotten ap- 
ples, and they lay in the street and 
the stench thereof wenf*up to heaven. 
And she looked within and behold a 
man dusting a pile of candy with 
a. feather duster, and the flies came in 
from the street offal and lit upon the 
candy and the children did buy there- 
of. 


And the queen answered and said: 
If this people would see with their 
eyes and smell with their noses they 
would see germs and smell the breed- 
ing of fevers. But behold they are 
blind. And she lifted up her eyes 
and behold a plague, for there came a 
dense rain of blackness from heaven, 
and the faces on the street looked 
gray, and the rain of black fell on 
the just and the unjust, and all the 
city was black. Then was the king 
mightily pleased, and he opened his 
mouth, not too wide, lest the black- 
ness soil his teeth, and he said: Dost 
thou see the smoke from my thou- 
sand chimneys? I am a mighty man 
and a great king, and behold I make 
this rain of black that both the just 
and the unjust shall have their lungs 
filled thereof. There shall not be one 
better than another, but both alike | 
shall breed diseases, for I am a just | 
ruler. Moreover, the goods of the | 
merchant and the curtains of the | 
housewife shall be of a sober and dis- | 





side? 





creet gray. They shall not flaunt | 
bright colors. | 
And the queen answered: Whether | 





lis cheaper, to burn thy coal or to scat- | 


iter it in the air for all to breathe? | urged them to use their influence for | First 


Verily thou art a great king, and thy 
| prosperity is greater than I have been | 
|told, but this civilization of thine is 
/too much for me. It is high. I can- 
not understand it. 
| many great things small, and many 
small things thou makest great. Thou 
|pilest up riches, and rushest through 
\the streets, yet thou protectest not 
the young child that he sin not, 
jneither the weak that he fall not 
into greater weakness. Is not the life 
more than riches? 

Then did she give unfo the king a 
book, and she turned and went into 
her own country. And the _ king 
|opened the book, and behold it was a 
book of proverbs, such as the men of 
Sheba delight in. And the king read 


the proverbs: 


You can get a law through the Leg- 
lislature, but you can’t get it en- 
forced. 

Billboards cover a multitude of tin 
cans. 


‘| 


One tuberculosis case in camp is 


were a bitter thing that the charioteer save him that is well that he sleep ‘better than ten in a tenement. 
should slacken his speed. But the boy ‘not in the bed of him that was sick, | 


All that’s garbage is not collected. 
Inspectors that can inspect and 
|won’t inspect should be made to in- 
| spect. 

Uncleanliness is next to ungodli- 


Then the queen answered and said: | brother's keeper when he is sick and /ness, 
| . 
Must not the young child play, and |thou sendest him to the place of heal-| Look out for the children and the 


men will look out for themselves. 
You'll never miss the microbe till 


ter, O King, to smash the vase and |the river runs dry. 


To the smoky city belongs the 
spoiled merchandise. 
When the chimneys be up, all cats 


be gray. 


It’s an ill milk that bringeth no| 


baby good. 

Where there’s a will to make a 
better city, there’s a way.—The Sur- | 
vey. 


PRGRESS IN ARKANSAS 








Arkansas has adopted the Initiative 
and Referendum by a large majority. | 
Now the suffragists of that State can) 
secure the submission of a woman 
suffrage amendment whenever they | 

| 


think the time is ripe to try for one. | 
The vicious interests cannot block it 
by buying up the Legislature. 





SOCIAL HYGIENE AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 





At a meeting of the Maryland So- 
ciety of Social Hygiene, held in Osler 
Hall of tne Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty Building at Baltimore, Dr. 
Helen C. Putnam of Providence and 
Prof. Charles R. Henderson of the 
University of Chicago recently ad- 
dressed a large audience of educators 
and social workers. 

Dr. Putnam made the following 
point for equal suffrage in discussing 
the need of changing the mental atti- 
tude concerning sex, marriage and 
parenthood: 

“Over all these classes—those of so- 
cial consideration, the under-world, 
the very poor and little children—is 
the mental attitude of a government 
that through its police winks at vice; 
through its health boards protects it 
by not including syphilis and gonococ- 
cus infection among reportable con- 
tagions; and through its courts of law 
makes known the women to the court- | 
room of spectators and to the news- 
papers—in New York recently going a 


nominate her. Mrs. Trevathan then 
waged a vigorous fight as an indepen 
dent. The despatches say: “This i 
the first time a Democratic nomine« 
was ever defeated in this section, and 
it took a woman to do it.” 

Mrs. Nellie Archibald of Ashland 
Wis., formerly a school teacher of 
|Hokah, Minn., has been elected Treas 
urer of Ashland County, the first wo 
man in Wisconsin to hold such an of 
fice. She defeated the two other can 
didates both at the primaries and at 
the polls, by about two to one. Mrs 
Archibald is the widow of a forme: 
treasurer. She has acted as deputy 
several years and is an expert ac 
}countant. She was first denied the 
right to have her name on the officia| 
ballot, but appealed to the Seeretary 
of State and Attorney-General, neithe; 
of whom could find any legal reason 
for keeping her name off the ticket 
| Her campaign expenses were only $50 





WOMAN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL 





The 18th annual executive session 


|Of the Nationa] Council of Women of 


the United States was held in Cleve. 
land, O., Oct. 26 and 27. 

The meetings were held in the Old 
Stone Church, and were exceedingly 
interesting. 

The members of the local Council 
of Cleveland were the hostesses, and 
their hospitality will long be remem- 
bered. The morning meetings of the 
council were executive; the afternoon 
and evenings were open to the public. 

The President, Mrs. Lillian M. Hol- 
lister, presided, and by her tact and 
ability conducted a harmonious and 
successful convention. 

The reports of the President and 
Secretaries were resumés of the work 
since the Triennial meeting, and 
showed much accomplished, and 
many plans for the future. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Honorary 
President of the International and 
National Councils, presented resolu- 
tions of sympathy on the death of 
Lady Edgar, president of the Ca- 
nadian Council, which were adopted. 
The various organizations and socie- 
ties made their reports during the af- 
ternoon, 

On the evening of the 26th, the Lo- 
cal Council tendered the Executive a 
very pleasant reception. Mrs. John 
Hyer, a member of the Cleveland 
Board of Education, extended the hos- 
pitality of the city, and Mrs. Hollister 
responded in behalf of the Council. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall presented 
the Council Idea, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead the great principles of Peace, 
and Mrs. Caesar Misch the Philan- 





step further and certifying which are 
not contagious, an American farce in 
pathology and prevention. 

“This is the mental attitude of a| 
‘government of the people’ (both men | 
and women) by men—not the people; 
and, therefore, for men—not for the 
people. 

“Our problem is to change these 
mental attitudes—greed for money; 
ignorance of biologic laws; govern- 
mental ostracism of the mother sex, 
with these abuses that all history 
shows come inevitably through politi- 
cally inferior classes.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Miss Inex Milholland, Vassar gradu- 
ate, has taken to chalking woman 


throphy of the Council of Jewish 
Women. 

The readings by Mrs. 
were heartily enjoyed. 

Change of Constitution 

In the morning the report of the 
Committee on Local Councils was 
made by Mrs. Sewall and was dis- 
cussed by the Executive. The Com- 
mittee on Revision of Constitution 
made some radical changes, to the ad- 
vantage of the Council, it is believed. 
The affiliation fee was lowered from 
$100 every three years to $25 every 
year; Local Councils, from $25 every 
three years to $5 annually; individual 
societies or federations, $5 annually; 
|individual members not affiiliated 
| through National Organizations, $1.00 
|annually; individuals not members of 
affiliated societies, $5. They also 
provided for an Honorary Vice-Prest- 
dent to be appointed in every State, 
whose duty shall be to create inter- 
est, promulgate the principles and 


Andrews 





suffrage mottoes on New York pave- 
ments, after the London fashion. 
Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds addressed 
the students of Spokane College a 
few days before the election, and 


the amendment. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s fine poem, 
“The Battle Hymn of Women,” which 
was credited in The Woman’s Journal 


For thou makest | of Nov. 12 to The Boston American, 


|} should have been credited to The 


Delineator. 


Mrs. Kerstin Oestroem, wife of a 
clergyman in Siljansnaes, Dalerne, 
| Sweden, is the inventor of a new dish- 
| washing machine. Its special feature 
lis that it dries as well as washes the 
|dishes. This machine is an interest- 


ling product of home-sloyd, since all | 


| 
|the work of constructing the inven- 


‘tion, which included some fine details, | 


| was done in Mrs. Oestroem’s home 
| with the help of two country machin- 
lists. The “Disk Separator,” as it is 
{ealled, is practical, easy to handle, 
/and makes the dishes clean, dry and 
| shining within three or four minutes 
after they have been placed in the 
| apparatus. 


| Mrs. Brit Trevathan of Lufkin, Tex., 


increase the membership of the 
| Council. 

Many Greetings 

ireetings were read from. the 
|Countess of Aberdeen, International 
| President; Mrs. M. Oglivie Gordon, 
Vice-President International 
| Council; Mrs. Emily Cummings, In- 
| ternational Council; Dr. Alice Solo- 
| mon, International Corresponding 

Secretary; National Councils of Den- 
;mark, Great Britain and _ Ireland, 
| Netherlands, France, Switzerland, 
| Greece; Mrs. Almyra Gray, Vice- 
President, and Miss Emily Jones, Or- 
| ganizing Secretary of the Council of 
Great Britain and Ireland; Rev. Anna 
| H. Shaw, Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, Mrs. 
Kate Waller Barrett, and Mrs. I. C. 
Manchester of the Council of the 
United States. 

The resignation as Treasurer of 
| Mrs. M. Josie Nelson was accepted 
with regret. Mrs. Caesar Misch, 
President of the Council of Jewish 
| Women, was elected to the vacancy. 

Mr. Thomas, of the Typographical 
Union and of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, urged the Council to 
patronize only union offices for their 
printing. Later this was offered as 
ee and unanimously adopt- 
ed. 

The Local Council provided a de- 
lightful automobile ride through 
| Cleveland’s beautiful parks, ending at 
| the home of Ex-Governor and Mrs. 
| Myron T. Herrick, where again a 
| Cleveland welcome was. extended. 








One medical inspection in time | has just been elected County Clerk of | After an informal reception a lunch- 


saves nine doctors’ bills. 


Many playgrounds make light-heart-| husband held the place, and was the! 


| Angelina County. Mrs. Trevathan’s 
| party nominee for re-election, but he 
| died. She was appointed to the piace, 
but the County Committee declined to 


eon was served. 

Again the ride to the church, and 
again the work was taken up. Re- 
ports of societies were heard, then 
the reports of Standing Committees. 

Mrs. Pauline Steinem, proxy fo 
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nev. Anna H. Shaw, reported the 
«splendid work of the American Suf- 
frage Association. Mrs. Seibert 
poke for the Florence Crittendon 
\lissions, and so foreible was her 
story that tears were in the eyes of 
any. Mrs. Talbert, proxy for the 
President, told of the work the Na- 
sional Association of Colored Women 
vere doing for their own race. She 
iged the members of the Council to 


ssist them in preventing the use of | 


contemptuous expressions toward her 
race, and to help them to help each 
other. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Approving the work 
men’s Trade Union League 
cago in enforcing the law 
ihe hours of labor for 
promising aid in procuring similar 
protection in all States. 

That we encourage women to serve 
as members on public boards or 
bodies whose membership is open to 
women, and to secure the- inclusion 
of women on all other special com- 
missions dealing with public work. 

That we aid the work for the sup- 
pression of tuberculosis, co-operating 
with agencies already existing, and 
that we assist in the sale of the 
Christmas Stamp of the Red Cross for 
the anti-tuberculosis work. 

That we are opposed to all legal 
and industrial discrimination against 
individuals for any condition or 


of the Wo- 
of Chi- 
limiting 


status beyond their personal control. | 


That we endorse sterilization, by 
efficient surgeons, for special crimin- 
als and degenerates. 

That we endorse the union label, 
and pledge the Council to secure all 
printing in future from firms using 
the union label of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council. 

That we deprecate the publication 
of sensational details of divorce and 
murder trials, of suggestive medical 
advertising, and such other matters 
as are a menace to public morals, and 
that we oppose this evil in practical 
ways, in the line of developing public 
opinion, and of ,appealing to editors 
to aid us in our efforts. 

That we deplore further increase of 
our already adequate navy, and urge 
the affiliated societies to 
influence with Congress, the churches 
and the press to call a halt in such 
increase, and to make an expenditure 
for a Peace Budget, to be spent in 
promoting a better understanding and 
friendly relations with all nations. 

That we co-operate with all nation- 
al, State, municipal and _ private 
agencies for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the wholesale destruction of our 
forests. 

That we are opposed to the destruc 
tion of harmless and beautiful birds, 
as well as to all forms of cruelty 
to animals, and that to develop pub- 
lic sentiment against this, we co- 
operate with other agencies existing 
for this purpose. 

That we join with public-spirited 
men in securing laws protecting 
women from the White Slave Traffic. 

That we co-operate with Equal Suf- 
frage Societies to extend the rights 
of franchise and the right to hold 
office. 


The Committee on Laws Concern- | 
ing Women and Children were given | 
an appropriation to compile the laws | 


in the different States. 

The report of the Committees on 
Health and Education were read. The 
attention of the members was called 
to the reports of the Quinquennial, 
and to the advisability of all workers 
possessing a copy. The two-volume 
report of the Third Quinquennial can 
be secured from Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall for $1.50 a set, and the one- 
volume report of the Fourth Quin- 
quennial from the Secretary of the 
Council, Mrs. Flo Jamison Miller, at 
a cost of 75 cents. 

Miss Stanton, a niece of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, was introduced, 
and gave pleasing reminiscences of 
her life with this great woman. 

At the evening meeting, Mrs. Emma 
S. Olds presented “The Advantages 
of Fraternal Beneficiary Societies,” 
Mrs. Elizabeth Grannis set forth 
“Improvements in Methods of Promot- 
ing Health,” and Kindergarten Train- 
ing was advocated by Miss Nettie 
Faris, superintendent of the Cleve- 
land School. Cc. 





TO PROTECT UNFORTUNATE 
GIRLS 





Mrs. D. A. O'Sullivan, superintend- 
ent of the Andrew Mercer Reforma- 
tory of Toronto, Canada, opened a 
general discussion of the subject of 
“Reformatories and Paroles” at the 
meeting of the American Prison As- 
sociation recently in 
D. C. The Washington Times says: 

The address made by Mrs. O’Sulli- 


van Was easily the feature of today’s | 


session. It proyoked enthusiastic 
applause such as has been seldom 
seen at conventions held _ here. 


Throughout, Mrs. O’Sullivan’s speech 
Was a scathing arraignment of many 
of the methods employed in the “pro- 
tection” of young women from mash- 
ers and white slave agents, and the 
Subsequent “brutal publicity” to 
which they are subjected in the police 
court, 

‘The unfortunates who, through 
conditions not of their own making,” 
Said Mrs. O’Sullivan, “have lost that 
Protecting mantle of chastity, now 
Seem to be looked upon as the legiti- 
Mate prey of the vicious. Of a cer- 


women, and) 


use their | 


Washington, 


tainty these unfortunates should have are entitled to all its rights and privi- 
protection on the streets, but the ma-|leges. I am thankful to him for hav- 
terial of which the average policeman |ing pointed out the way to me.” 
is made is not the right kind.” | A paragraph or two in the introduc- 
Mrs. O'Sullivan contended that the | tion shows how Mrs. Upton has treat- 
police judge should be chosen for his|ed the subject: 
ability to judge human nature and aid| “In writing this homely history of 
in the salvation of human souls, as|a vigorous, prosperous people, the 
much as the judge of an equity court | author has kept away from usual lines. 
should be chosen for his ability in| The reader will find little of geology, 
that line of legal work. little of that which is military or po 
As one partial cure for existing| litical; but instead the home-life and 
evils Mrs. O'Sullivan suggested suf-|the domestic conditions of today are 
treated in great fullness. 


frage for women. 
“Women as well as men laid the 


“1 do not believe the millennium 
would be here if women had votes,” | foundations of the Western Reserve, 
and helped to build its walls, and no 


she said, “but I do think their influ- 
ence would tend to elevate the stand-| Work which neglects to take notice of 
ard as well as the wage of the guard- these facts is a history, any more 
ians of our streets and those who sit| than one dealing only with women’s 
in judgment upon the woman who is| acts would be a history.” 
arrested on the streets. ey = : 
| “The notoriety of the police court The W ashington Woman Suffrage 
| is another sore spot. The audience Cook Book, published at Seattle, offers 
of a police court should be confined !4 delicious collection of toothsome re- 
‘to the smallest possible number, if ceipts interspersed with excellent suff- 
| progress in reform is to be made.|rage quotations. How can one -doubt 
|Crowds of loafers fill the benches,|the fitness of women to preside over 
scanning eagerly the faces of women /|the home and lend a hand in politics 
coming up for sentence. These |at the same time, when one reads of 
|women are weak, and wherever these the bewildering number of delightful 
/human vultures, allowed by law to be|Stews, souffles, pickles, puddings, 
spectators of their misery, may see confectionery, and now and then comes 
| them afterward, they will accost| "pon something sage and simple, like 
'them, they will follow them, they are|“There is no freedom on earth or in 
'marked. And because these women|@py star for those who deny freedom 
| are ever reminded of their shame/to others,” or “Why women should 
ltheir reformation is hindered, often|Vote. Because it is fair and right that 
| stopped completely. those who must obey the laws should 
| “Again, if there were votes for wo- have a voice in making them.” 
'men there would be set a higher mor-| The book is of good size, and Is 
‘al standard for men. Why should the |further enriched by a list of camp 
|/unfortunate woman be subjected to needfuls and receipts for camp cook- 
| the legal and social shame and the| ery; also a list of what one will need 
/punishment, and the man who ruins for mountain climbing. Directions for 
|her go scot free?” carving, a table of proportions and one 

of time for boiling meats and fish, and 
receipts for all sorts of toilet articles, 
make the book one of unusual value. 
Price $1.00. We have a few at The 
Woman’s Journal office still for sale 
kindly sent by our staunch friend, Mr. 
Thomas Doan of Torresdale, Pa. 

Cc. W. 











| LITERARY NOTICES 


| 





What does Christmas Really Mean? 
Unity Pub- 


| 


|by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
| lishing Co., Chicago, IIL 
This helpful little book has a picture 
on the outside of a small boy sitting 
in his mother’s lap. The picture is 
by John T. McCutcheon, and below 
it, “Do you know what Christmas 
means, dear?” The child answers in 
|ordinary fashion that it means pres- 
ents, and good things to eat, and a 
holiday, adding, “and papa says how 
much money it cost him, and you get 
all worried and tired out shopping.” 
This is too much the way in which 
the thoughtless world takes this beau- : , 
tiful festival; and the gentle preacher,| American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, goes on to} tion, of which Miss Emma Gillette is 
tell the simple story of Christ’s life} .)4j;man. 
and death in language that any child 
could read and understand, and which 
strikes home to the heart of older 
people as well. Cc. W. 





OPINIONS OF CANDIDATES 





More than 20 per cent. of the men 
nominated by the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties as candidates for 
Congress at the recent election are in 
favor of suffrage for women, either in 
full or partially, according to the Con- 
gressional Committee of the National 


To ascertain the views of prospec- 
tive Congressmen, the committee con- 
ducted a canvass by mail. In a letter 
sent to the nominees, the committee 
asked whether they were in favor of 





The Coming Religion, by Charles F.|fali suffrage, municipal suffrage, 
Dole. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston.| school suffrage, or suffrage in any 
form for women, or whether, if in 


Price $1.00 net. 

The hopeful spirit of the writer fills 
this book, which is bright with the 
promise of a new day. The author 
says, “The age of democracy, long 
| heralded by the seers, is now upon us 
|like the onrush of a great wave of 
the sea.” He bravely faces the dis- 
couragement of the churches, the 
weariness of the average person with 
|the oft-repeated phrases of the Bible; 
and teaches a fresh life, full of truth 
in God, and wise searching for the 
best way to find him. To obey duty, 
to be unselfish and courageous, and 
to come at last into the very peace of 
God—this is simply and fully set forth, 
in better words than I can tell. The 
book holds full inspiration for every- 
day life, and touches the great mys- 
tery with a reverent hand, recogniz- 
|ing that a new day brings new du- 
| ties, and a receptive spirit is the key 


favor of full suffrage, they approved 
an amendment to the United States 
Constitution granting women the right 
to vote. 

This letter was answered by 180 of 
the 672 nominees addressed. In the 
replies received 107 favored full suf- 
frage for women. Sixty-four of them 
were Democrats and 43 Republicans. 

There were 36 who favored partial 
suffrage, 21 being Democrats and 15 
Republicans. Only nine nominees de- 
clared themselves as opposed to any 
kind of suffrage for women. These 
were Democrats. Non-committal re- 
plies came from 28 nominees, 17 Dem- 
cerats and 11 Republicans. 

A majority of nominees in Colorado, 
California, Idaho, Kansas, Ohio, Wyo- 
ming and Utah favored full suffrage 
for women. 

In Alabama two of the nominees 
were in favor of full suffrage, one of 











ito Hiée. C. W. partial suffrage; in California, seven 
were for full suffrage; Idaho, one for 
| The New Democracy, by Louise | full suffrage and the other “If women 
|Downes. Sherman, French & Co., Bos-| desire it.” Indiana, six for full suf- 


frage with one for “When the major- 
ity of the women want it.” Iowa, two 
for full suffrage; Kansas, seven for 
full suffrage and one for “When a 
majority of the women want it.” In 
Kentucky, one nominee said he was 
not opposed, while the other agreed 
to partial suffrage. 

In Maine one candidate was for par- 
tinl suffrage. In both Maryland and 
Mississippi all candidates heard from 
l|were in favor of full suffrage, while 
Tennessee had one candidate who fa- 


ton. Price $2.00. 

| It is impossible in our limited space 
| to give any idea of this remarkable 
book. The author says, “The problem, 
| Votes for Wmen, faces all nations,” 
|}and she brings to bear on this self- 
jevident point page after page of quo- 
tation from the Bible and Walt Whit- 
man, of mystic suggestion and elab- | 
orate elucidation by letters and signs, | 
|and many words. But her meaning is 
patent; and those who can follow 
i i -| 
ingough the intricacies of her reason: | red full suffrage and another who 


| she says, “woman comes to the politi-| favered partial suffrage. —) re- 
|cal life of the world to bring woman-| Ported two for full suffrage and one 
hood, and the woman, that men shall | 28@1nst. In Virginia ed “oy 
no longer try to conceive a universal | reported in favor of su aa ie chile 
| sovernment among themseives.” majority of the women want it, whi 

|§ Cow there were seven 


suffrage 





in Pennsylvania 
candidates in favor of full 
against five for partial. 





| 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton’s book,| 
“The History of the Western Re- 
serve,” has just come from the press. 
From childhood Mrs. Upton has p -—s : 
been interested in the history of this,, The wonder is that Judge Pre agin 
‘northern part of Ohio. She has col- is alive after the vigorous attac a 
‘lected valuable material in the way ™4de upon men in high places in the 
lof old manuscripts, and has gathered “Everybody's” articles, All that others 
|quite a library on the subject. She have written against wrong-doers in 
| has been for years so occupied with | high places is tame in comparison 
the work of the National Suffrage As-| With his assault. No one has dared 
sociation that she never had time to lay hand on him or face him in court, 
write her contemplated book till this but various interests — with limitless 
fall. Since Aug. 1 she has devoted;means and aristocratic power have 
half of each day to the Ohio Woman conceived the idea of flooding the 
| Suffrage Association and half to writ-|country, regardless of expense, with 
| ing. Mrs. Upton dedicates her work | notorious publications which have no 
'to her father in the following words: |regard for truth. Not one story has 
| “T dedicate these volumes to my|been put forth by these disreputable 
father, who believes that, since wo-|agencies that has not been exploded, 
men as well as men were and are the|but it is impossible to follow their 
builders of our commonwealth, they|mailing list with accounts of the ex- 





JUDGE LINDSEY 





| 





posures. The last fake is the “El 
Martin” case. There is not a word of 
truth in the statement that there has 
been any misstatement by Judge Lind- 
sey with voice or pen regarding El 
Martin. Nothing has so endeared him 
to the hearts of good people as the 
character of these attacks.—Journal of 
Education. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 





The Kansas W. C. T. U 
tion the Legislature this 
full suffrage. 

A new law has gone into effect in 
New York forbidding in first and sec- 
ond-class cities the employment of 


will peti- 
winter for 


boys under 21 as telegraph messen- 
gers between the hours of 10 P. M. 
and 5 A. M. This is the result of an 


investigation into the employment of 
young boys in the Tenderloin 

The Women's Exponent, of 
Lake City, Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, 
editor and publisher, is in its thirty- 
ninth year. It was the first woman’s 
paper in the Rocky Mountain region, 
and has made a good record in assist- 
ing especially the Latter-day Saint 
women in keeping up with woman's 
work along many of its various lines. 
It gave valuable help to Utah women 
in the National Council of Women, the 
National Woman Suffrage Association, 
and the Chicago World’s Fair. 

Night classes to teach foreigners 
Icnglish are common in large cities, 
but are seldom found in small towns. 
The Survey says that an execellent 
example has been set by Mt. Kisco, a 
village of 2000 or 38000 people about 
40 miles from New York. C. M. Wood, 
a public-spirited woman, has brought 
about the starting of a night school 
for Italians, and will give her services 
to help the beginners. The principal 
of the day school will supervise the 
work Without extra pay. Soon these 
Italians will be voters, but the women 
who have taught them to read the 
constitution are still considered unfit 
to have a voice in choosing the law- 
makers. 

Among women of nobility who have 
displayed an extremely active interes! 
in business is the Viscountess Hamble 
den, wife of the late Hon. W. H 
Smith, founder of one of the biggest 
publishing houses in the world. When 
her husband died she took the most 
intimate interest in the great firm of 
booksellers and publishers and it has 
been to her enterprise that much oil 
the success of the undertaking is due, 
Though much of her time is taken up 
by social duties—she was created a 
peeress in her own right by Queen 
Victoria—she has never failed to de- 
vote much attention to practical busi- 
ness affairs and has conserved and 
augmented the fortune left her by her 
husband. 

The colleges of pharmacy are turn- 
ing out an increasing number of 
women graduates. In the small drug 
store, where the “clerk” is expected to 
be man-of-all-work, from selling 
French perfumes and compounding 
prescriptions to unloading wholesale 
boxes, a woman is at a disadvantage 
through lack of physical strength; 
but as prescription clerk she has 
proved her value. Madame Iver of 
Paris says that the profession calls 
for a delicacy, a fastidiousness, a pre- 
cision, and a lightness that are noth- 
ing short of feminine. One of the 
most successful women pharmacists 
in America holds a position in a large 
hospital.—Collier’s, 


Although the nine universities of 
Prussia, especially Berlin, were the 
last to admit women to the full rights 
of academic citizenship,- the total en- 
rollment this semester of the women 
contingent has reached 2,324, as com- 
pared with 1,680 six months ago, a 
remarkable increase of 633, In the 
philosophical faculties the enrollment 
of women is 2,004, as the majority are 
preparing for the position of teachers 
in girls’ high schools; there are 266 
women in the medical department, 15 
in the law and 39 in the theological. 
The most noteworthy feature in éhese 
statistics is that no fewer than 1,250 
are fully matriculated, i. e., have 
done the work required by the nine- 
year courses of the regular secondary 
schools, and naturally have been com- 
pelled to do this by private study.— 
N. Y. Independent. 


Salt 





Some time ago the Canadian sgovern- 
ment supplied Miss Agnes Deans-Cam- 
eron with means to supplement her 
extensive knowledge of that country 
by further travels, and then sent her 
to England to lecture on the advan- 
tages of emigrating. The Australian 
government has followed this example 
by sending Miss Beatrice Grimshaw to 
explore Papua (British New Guinea) 
with reference to its opportunities for 
settlers. The results of her  obser- 
vation are to be published by the gov- 
ernment. Miss Grimshaw is the au- 
thor of a volume on the South Sea 
Islands, and the compiler of a val- 
uable handbook for the British steam- 
ship companies. The British South 
African Company has also engaged a 
woman, Miss E. A. Maidmend for an 
important task. As a recognized au- 
thority on agricultural matters, she 
is to show the farmers of that region 
the way to prosperity. Dairy products 
and poultry are her specialties, which 
she has studied in Denmark, Holland, 
Sweden, Germany and the United 
States, and it was her success in in- 
teresting English farmers in the re- 
sults of her observations that led to 
her engagement as an agricultural 
missionary for South Africa.—New 
York Evening Post. 
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ISTS or in sympathy with the 
cause need apply. 

Write today for our proposition 
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and get busy in the cause of 
Justice and Freedom. Every 
dollar’s worth you sell means 
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WE ARE OUT TO WIN- 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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Famous for its unexcelled service and 
apartments devoted entirely to women 
of refinement. 
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women 
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Circulate the “No Vote No Tax” 
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and post cards illustrated with a car- 
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THERE’S MONEY IN IT 


Get advertisements for The Wom- 
an’s Journal and make money. There 
should be at least one person in every 
,city and town of the United States 
who will get advertising for the Na- 
tional Suffrage paper. There is money 
in it. Write for particulars to 


BUSINESS MANAGER, The Woman’s 
Journal. 
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Humorous 





CONGRATULATIONS FROM THE GOVERNOR 


Governor M. E. Hay of Washington has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, president of the Washing- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association: 

“Kindly allow me to congratulate you upon the mag- 
nificent victory won in securing the~ constitutional 
amendment permitting women to vote in this State. 
You and your associates certainly waged a battle of 
which you may well be proud. I desire to compliment 
you upon your management of the campaign just closed. 
Few people realize the amount of work being done, but 
it is very evident that the ladylike, quiet campaign you 
conducted, with appeals to reason and not to prejudice 
or passion, is the kind that wins. 

“The proclamation announcing the amendment to the 
constitution will be made as soon as the canvassing 
boards make their returns, and I am in hopes of being 
able to get it out the day before Thanksgiving, so that 
the suffragists of the State may have double reason for 
thanksgiving.” 

The Governor’s signature is not necessary to a joint resolu- 
tion of both Houses of the Legislature submitting a constitutional 
amendment, but Governor Hay of Washington and Governor Ves- 
sey of South Dakota are so strongly in favor of equal suffrage 
that when their respective Legislatures passed the acts submit- 
ting it, they both of them affixed their signatures as a mark of 
sympathy. A. 8. B. 





WASHINGTON’S CHIVALROUS MEN 


The first legislation resulting from the adoption of the woman 
suffrage amendment to the Washington Constitution, was brought 
up six days after the election, when a bill was introduced in the 
City Council of Seattle to forbid smoking in polling places at 
general or special elections. 

The purpose of the proposed ordinance, we are told, is to make 
conditions abeut the election booths more attractive to women 
who may wish to vote, or who may preside as election officials. 

When Massachusetts granted school suffrage to women, in 
1879, an ordinance was straightway passed in Boston, forbidding 
smoking at the polls. Far from destroying chivalry, equal suf- 
frage promotes it. A. 8. B. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE DELAYED 





Much State Correspondence has been held back during the 
last few months, because the news from the campaign States 
had to take precedence. The hearts of all good suffragists were 
in the campaigns, and the news from the firing line was what 
they wanted to read. Just now everybody is interested in Wash- 
ington, and is eager for every scrap of news about the victory 
there. Our readers also wish to know what the papers are say- 
ing about it. The State Correspondence will all be published in 
time. Meanwhile, those whose reports have to wait must have 
patience. A. 8. B. 


CHEER MISS MAUDE YOUNGER 


The American Federation of Labor never fails to declare 
itself in favor of equal suffrage. At St. Louis it gave an enthu- 
siastic reception to Miss Maude Younger of San Francisco, when 
she said, “Women should be able to vote in order to protect 
their own sex industrially.” Miss Younger’s address is reported 
in the press despatches as one of the most important features 
of the day on which she spoke. She said: 

“Male wage-earners have two methods of improving 


a 


{ 





their condition, by unionzing, and by tne ballot. Women 
wage-earners have but the one means—by forming 
unions. Women go out of the house and work because 
they have to, not because they want to. They should 
be protected with every weapon, including the ballot. 
Women are hard to unionize, because they have their 
eyes on matrimony as an escape from toil.” If the men 
help the women to get the ballot, the women will in 
turn employ the ballot to help the men. There are six 
milhon women wage-earners in this country.” 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





The record kept in the National Press Bureau shows 447 edi- 
torials and other clippings taken from tne daily papers of New 
york City during the month of October. The Sun, which is 


.|regarded as very frienaly to the cause, led with 49, and the 


‘Y’ribune, which frankly claims to be unfriendly, followed with 
47, but the reader could not have told fiom the tone of the clip- 
pings which paper they came from. Wita the exception of a 
very few mild editorials there has been nothing against woman 
sumrage in the Tribune since the Headquarters were opened 
nere. Last month the Sun had 44 and toe Tribune 42. The 
tormer often has able and helpful editorials, while the Evening 
sun is one of our strongest champions. 
New York Press on Suffrage 

In September the Evening Fost, the Herald and the Morning 
World contained 26, 25 and 24 clippings, respectively. in October 
the American had 44, the World 39, the Post 36, the Times 33 
and the Herald 31. The Times is the only paper which may be 
considered as actively hostile in its editorials, but even these 
are so fallacious in their reasoning and so weak in their argu- 
ment that they certainly bring neither joy to an “anti” nor 
sorrow to a sulfragist. The Evening Post is always one of our 
stanckest champions, and while it does not give as much space 
Lo the question as some of the other papers, what it does say is 
of distinct value and entirely lacking in the sensational features 
which are sometimes very trying in the others. The Morning 
Telegraph, published at 11 o’clock at night, to meet the theatre 
crowds, has given a number of strong, favorable editorials. This 
also is true of the American and the Evening Journal, which 
never fail in their advocacy. 

Popularity of Subject 

With the two exceptions above mentioned, all of the New 
York City papers are friendly and helpful and give columns of 
space, where two years ago they gave a few lines or nothing. 
i think the statement would not be challenged that no public 
question is more discussed in this city than that of woman suf- 
frage, at all times and places and among all classes. 


To Win Another State 


We are told that during the campaign just passed no political 
party was able to get as large an audience in Cooper Union as 
the one assembled at the Ratification Meeting the next day after 
the news came of the victory in Washington, when we had only 
twenty-four hours in which to make all arrangements. The 
expenses, about $200, including rent, a fine band, posters, etc., 
were the generous gift of Mrs. Belmont. The collection, amount- 
ing to not quite $90, was turned over to her, and she presented 
it to the National President, “to be used in winning another 
State.” I might say at this point that so far as I know not a 
cent has been paid to any paper in New York for advertising 
since these Headquarters were opened, but we have had hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of dollars’ worth of notices of meetings, 
etc. 

Tables Turned 

There is scarcely a day we do not receive letters from 
women in various parts of the country telling us that the local 
papers have granted space to them to present the question of 
woman suffrage. IneGreenwich, Conn., each of the three papers 
has assigned a column a week for this purpose. The latest is 
the Evening Press of Frederick, Md., which has given a column 
to be filled by Miss Nettie Lovisa White. Many of the Balti- 
more and Maryland papers have done the same. The difficulty 
is no longer to get space in the news syndicates and papers, but 
to find the proper persons to prepare just what will be most 
helpful. 

Significant Words 

Mention was made a short time ago of the fact that one of 
the large press associations selected as the best feature to send 
out to its nearly one hundred evening papers the night before 
election an article on Woman Suffrage, which was furnished by 
the National Press Bureau. That evening its representative 
telephoned to the chairman, “My conversation with you today 
cleared up a number of points which have perplexed me in 
regard to this question, and I am henceforth and forever a 
strong advocate of it.” After the article appeared he wrote as 
follows: 

“When I think of how my mother loved me and of 

what she would have done to make me the kind of a 

man she wanted me to be, I know that if she had had 

any influence in government, through the ballot, this 
country would have been a better place today for her 

son and for all other young men. And there are mil- 

lions of mothers like her. How much good we are let- 

ting go to waste! The more I think of this matter the 
more certain I am that it is only an evil influence, in 
fact it is only THE evil influence that has already 
placed this country in jeopardy, that is keeping 
woman’s voice silent at the polls. I believe that women 
are not allowed to vote because they are good.” 
Many Protests 

Every department here is deluged with letters in regard to 
the Barry article in the Ladies’ Home Journal, and one has been 
received from its editor protesting at the way it has been treated 
by the suffragists. It is said that thousands. of condemnatory 
letters have been sent to him, and certainly all suffragists will 
hope that they may be many times multiplied. The article was 
certainly one of the most dastardly that ever has appeared, and 
because of the wide circulation of the paper it will do almost 
an endless amount of injury. It reminded me of the time some 
years ago when the Ladies’ Home Journal published a broad- 
side from Grover Cleveland attacking Women’s: Clubs and inci- 
dentally Woman Suffrage. I wrote a letter to the editor asking 
if myself or some other writer might be permitted to present 
the other side of the question in a perfectly respectful manner, 
without any reference to Mr. Cleveland personally, but only 
showing the ground on which the suffragists based their argu- 
ment. He answered that he thought this would be entirely 
unnecessary; that the paper went to press about three months 
before it was circulated, and by that time the readers would 


have torgotten ail avout Mr. Clevelands article! in iéss than 
tnree months another appeared by tuat genlieman, making a 
airect and vehement attack on Woman Suirage and its advo- 
cates. ‘This article unquestionably was in the hands of the 
editor when he wrote that letter. 

Each in Her Own Way 

Mrs. Clara B. Laddy, President of the New Jersey Suffrage 
Association, while in a large department store a few days ago, 
saw a copy of the Laaies’ Home Journal containing Barry’s arti- 
cle on the tabie in the ladies’ waiting room, and she asked 
permission of tne proprietor to pin beside it a reprint of Miss 
plackwell’s editorial in the Woman's Journal, which was cor- 
dially granted, and there it remains. There are a thousand 
ways in which the women of the country could show their opin- 
son of this article, and every woman should do it in waatever 
way suggests itself to her. It hardly seems necessary to urge 
every sultragist to stop her subscripuon and never renew it. 

I am sending with this letter an appeal from the honored 
Gina Krog, the founder and for many years president of the 
sorwegian Woman Suffrage Association, to her countrymen in 
che United States. During the Oregon campaign some years ago, 
when our workers went to the Norwegians anf the Finns, who 
weie employed in large numbers in the fisheries, to enlist their 
support of the. Amendment, they answered, “You'd better con- 
vert your own men; we gave suffrage to our women long ago.” 

Governor Vessey, of South Dakota, is visiting the Headquar- 
ters today. He says the only way in which that State can get 
woman suffrage is to make a new constitution and put this 
measure in it. Ida Husted Harper. 





COMMEMORATE MRS. HOWE 





Rev. Anna Shaw has received the following letter: 

“Dear Madam:—At a recent meeting of the Execu- 
tive of the Canadian Suffrage Association, the following 
resolution was passed: 

“*That the Canadian Suffrage Association desire to 
extend to the American Suffrage Association their sin- 
cere sympathy for the loss they have sustained in the 
death of their distinguished member and life-long 
worker, Julia Ward Howe.’ 

“Yours faithfully, 
“Margaret McAlpine, 
“Corresponding Secretary. 
‘619 Bathurst street, Toronto. 





A VOICE FROM AUSTRALIA 





“The Woman Voter,” Melbourne, Australia, says editorially: 

“The suffrage movement in England has reached a stage 
which throws the heaviest responsibility on the constitutional 
suffragists. The bill framed by the Conciliation Committee, ac- 
cepted by the militants as an honorable compromise, and en- 
dorsed by a larger majority in Parliament than was secured for 
the Budget and Veto measurés, is not allowed by the Govern- 
ment to receive facilities for passage through the House. If 
ioe Constitutionalists, Liberals, Conservative and Labour women 
gow refuse to put principle before party, and remain members 
uf their respective party organizations, they will have none but 
-hemselves to blame if the militant policy is renewed. Thé party 
women -hold the key to the enfranchisement of women. If they 
coutinue to make political doormats of themselves, supporting 
members who support measures introduced by a Government 
that flouts the opinion of the House, they are directly respon- 
s.ble for the political degradation of women. The suffrage mem- 
oers of the House of Commons could tie the Government in a 
snot by refusing to proceed with public business, but it seems 
as if they will not take such heroic action for mere justice’s 
cake, uniess, the party women, especially the Liberal women, go 
on strike, and refuse to support any longer those men who do 
not insist on the Government bowing to the will of the peopi¢.” 





ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS HELPING 





Mr. J. H. Braly, President of the Men’s Equal Suffrage 
League in Los Angeles, writes that the newly organized Anti- 
Sultrage League there, organized among the older society women, 
4S really helping the suffrage cause. He says: “The president 
stated that she had no occasion to investigate suffrage further, 
when requested to do so, as she had settled the question forty 
years ago. They are doing some active work here, circulating 
a great deal of free literature. I am very anxious to know what 
power is behind the New York anti-suffrage organization; every- 
ching seems to come from there. A great deal of ‘anti’ literature 
was shipped to Los Angeles and distributed from here to the four 
States where the question was to be voted upon this fall, but we 
were not able to learn where it came from or who dis- 
tributed it. They seem to be working entirely in the dark, un- 
willing to let their mcvements come into full light.” 





Woman’s right to suffrage is so clearly based upon justice 
that it is only a question of time when it will be granted her, 
fully and freely.—Jane Brownlee. 





In reply to your question as to whether I believe in the 
principle of woman suffrage, I reply in the affirmative—U. S. 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette. 





A just man ought to accord to every other human being, 
even to his own wife, the rights which he demands for himself. 
It makes no difference whether all women want to vote, or 
whether most women want to vote. So long as there is one 
woman who insists upon this simple right, the justice of man 
cannot afford to deny it—Hon. William Dudley Foulke. 





Politics is a dirty pool, it has been said, but women have 
no right to be perched upon a pedestal when great questions 
are pressing for solution. Suffrage is not only woman’s right, 
but her duty, and duty is more than right. Given the privilege 
to vote, women will give a better attendance upon their house- 
hold duties; they will be better wives, better mothers. Never 
fear that giving women their rights will destroy the homes.— 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper. 





The franchise is not given to a man in order that he may 
express the political views of his wife, his sister or his maiden 
aunt. It is conferred on him that he may express his own views; 
and, as this is u republic, “a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” and as women are people, the wife, the 
sister and the maiden aunt should have the right to express 





their own views.—Eliza Calvert Hall. 








* 





THE FIFTH TIME IN OREGON 


The following telegram from Port- 
land, Ore., has been received at the 
Woman's Journal office: 

“Suffrage vote, Yes, 36,200; No, 58,- 
459. Going ahead again. New regular 
suffrage petition printed and being 


circulated. Everybody enthusiastic for 
new deal. Abigail Scott Duniway.” 


This is almost exactly the vote of 
1908; a trifle less favorable to the suf- 
fragists. But the circumstances this 
year were such that there would have 
been no cause for surprise if the 
amendment had been overwhelming- 
ly snowed under. 

Oregon is the only State in which 
the question has been submitted five 
times. The history of its vicissitudes 
in Oregon is instructive. 

The First Time 


The question was first submitted in 
1884. At that time Oregon had no 
association of anti-suffrage women. 
The vicious interests fought the 
amendment with might and main, It 
was defeated by a vote of 28,176 nays 
to 11,223 yeas—almost three to one. 
This was a smaller vote, both actually 
and proportionally, than it has ever 
received since. 


The Second Time 


In 1900 it was submitted again. Be- 
fore this, a New York woman had 
gone out to Oregon and organized a 
little band of anti-suffragists as the 
“Oregon Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women.” The O. A. O. F. E. S. W. 
fought the amendment with all its 
might, but the vicious interests made 
no organized campaign against it, as 
it had been defeated so heavily the 
last time that they thought there was 
no danger of its carrying. The vote 
stood 28,402 nays to 26,265 yeas—a 
very narrow margin. Indeed, there is 
considerable reason to believe that 
the amendment actually carried, but 
was counted out. The figures of the 
vote in Portland, Oregon’s biggest 
city, were held back until after the 
returns were in from all the rest of 
the State, and the adverse majority in 
Portland was then announced to be 
just enough to overcome the -majori- 
ty in its favor given by the State out- 
side of Portland. These two elections 
show conclusively how few votes the 
little O. Ai O. F. E. S. W. affects as 
compared with the vicious interests. 


The Third Time 


Those interests were thoroughly 
frightened by the result in 1900. 
When the question was submitted 
again in 1906, they put up the strong- 
est possible fight, and spent money 
like water. A coalition against the 
amendment was formed by the ma- 
chines of both political parties, the 
liquor interest, and the great corpora- 
tions. The latter came out in the 
daily papers with a card urging peo- 
ple to vote against the amendment, 
signed by a list of “Big Business” 
firms as long as one’s arm. So many 
of them were affiliated with Standard 
Oil that, as Anna Shaw said at the 
time, the list “fairly reeked with oil.” 
The Southern Pacific Railroad was 
also currently reported to have cast 
its great influence into the scale 
against equal suffrage, as the Boston 
& Albany Railroad unquestionably 
did when a woman suffrage amend- 
ment was submitted in New Hamp- 
to 36,902 yeas.* 

The amendment was supported by 
the State Grange, the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, the State Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, the W. C. T. U., most 
of the churches, and a large majority 
of the press of Oregon. The combine 
on the other side, however, was too 
strong. The vote stood 47,075 nays 
to 36,902 yeas. 

In Portland the suffragists were al- 
lowed to have watchers at the polls. 
They found that the men voting 
straight tickets, whether Republican 


’ or Democratic, usually voted againsi 


the amendment. Those who showed 
independence by scratching their 
tickets more generally voted for wom- 
an suffrage. : 

The Prohibition and Socialist par- 
ties had woman suffrage planks in 
their platforms, but about half the 
voters in each marked their ballots 
against the amendment. This showed 
that in both those parties a good deal 


* These are the official totals. The official re- 
gece also gives the vote by c unti-s, and Mrs. 
uniway printed out that a mistake was 
made in adding up the votes of the counties. 
and that the affirmative vote was really a little 
smaller in 1906 ‘han in 1908. The fact is of 
“slight importance, except that it bas been a 
comfort to the Oregon women to be able to say 
that the affirmative vote of Oregun men had 
increased at each election. 7 





of educational work is still needed to 
bring the rank and file up into line 
with the platform. 

This election was interesting be- 
cause of the clear alignment of the 


opposing forces. While the good peo- 


ple were divided, all the bad elements 
were drawn to the anti-suffrage side 
like iron to a magnet. 

F. E. Reed, who was employed as 
the manager of the anti-suffrage cam: 
paign, had previously acted as agent 
for the brothels of Portland. After 
the amendment was defeated, he told 
in the Oregon Journal of June 17, 
1906, how he did it. He boasted that 
he had had the support of both politi- 
cal parties, of the liquor interest, and 
of the business interests. He did not 
even mention the little anti-suffrage 
society of Oregon women as a factor 
in bringing about the result. Yet, 
ever since, the anti-suffragists at the 
East have declared that the amend- 
ment was defeated by “the organized 
opposition of women.” 


The Fourth Time 


In both the amendment campaigns 
in Oregon since then, the women have 
had the same enemies to fight, the 
machine politicians, Big Business and 
the trusts, and the vicious interests, 
with the little Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion of women thrown in for what- 
ever it may be worth. But in 1908 
and 1910 there entered in a new ele- 
ment,—the objection to having the 
same question placed before the vot- 
ers too often. 

When the initiative and referendum 
were established in Oregon, the suf- 
fragists were happy. Their plan was 
simple. They determined that they 
would have the question submitted by 
initiative petition at each biennial 
election until it carried. They have 
now done this three times running. 
But the vote in 1908 was worse than 
in 1906. In 1908 it stood 58,670 nays 
to 36,858 yeas. 

To be sure, the circumstances were 
not the same. In 1906 the National 
Association, in connection with the 
Oregon E. S. A., had carried on an ex- 
tensive campaign, holding hundreds 
of meetings, while in 1908 there was 
practically no active campaign made, 
and not a single campaign meeting 
was held. The Oregon women thought 
that they did well to obtain an affirm- 
ative vote of almost exactly the same 
size as that of two years before, when 
there was so much more of a cam- 
paign made to get it out. But, on the 
other hand, the effort in 1908 was 
made entirely by Oregon women, and, 
other things being equal, it is always 
an advantage in any State to have 
the campaign conducted exclusively 
by State women. 

The increase in the negative vote 
certainly was not due to the Anti As- 
sociation. Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, 
president of the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, pointed out 
that after 1906 most of the few influ- 
ential women who had been on its 
list of officers withdrew their names. 
Perhaps they were disgusted by the 
bad company in which they found 
themselves. 

The Oregon women believed that 
the increased adverse majority was 
due mainly to the large influx into 
Oregon of immigration from the 
South, and from other parts of the 
country more conservative than the 
far West. No doubt this was one 
main cause. But Mr. U’Ren, the 
father of the initiative and referen- 
dum in Oregon, visited Boston after- 
wards, and expressed to the editor of 
The Woman’s Journal his belief that 
a large factor had been the opinion 
that the same amendment ought not 
to be resubmitted so soon. 


The Fifth Time 


Recognizing this, the Oregon suf- 
fragists next circulated a petition for 
suffrage for tax-paying women, to be 
voted upon in 1910. They did this in 
order to have a different proposition, 
though they would have preferred full 
suffrage, for which they had been 
working for so many years. Mrs. 
Duniway might have made the answer 
that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe did, when 
she and some other individual suffra- 
gists in Massachusetts (not the Suf- 
frage Association) petitioned for tax- 
paying suffrage as an entering wedge, 
and were accused at the hearing of 
seeking an undemocratic measure. 
Mrs. Howe answered indignantly, 
“At least, do not accuse us of prefer- 


;iring limited suffrage, when for forty 


years we have been on our knees to 
you to grant full suffrage to all 
women!” 
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Mr. U’Ren said it was impossible to 
foretell how the vote on the suffrage 
amendment for tax-paying’ women in 
1910 would go. If the voters recog- 
nized that it was a new and different 
proposition, it would have’ a fair 
chance of success, but if they did not 
distinguish between the two forms of 
woman suffrage, and thought it was 
just the same thing over again, he be- 
lieved it would be lost. 

Not long before election it was 
found that, either by an accident or 
by the work of an enemy, the form of 
the amendment which the women in- 
tended to submit this year had been 
changed in the printing, and had been 
made an amendment for full suffrage. 
The accusation of the Antis that the 
change was a trick on the part of the 
suffragists is preposterous. The 
change placed them at a distinct dis- 
advantage, but they had to make the 
best of it. 

If the amendment could have been 
submitted as originally drawn, the re- 
sult would have been instructive. In 
the present writer’s opinion, a tax- 
paying qualification is mediaeval and 
irrational. But the argument of tax- 
ation without representation appeals 
strongly to many men, and four States 
which are not yet willing to grant suf- 
frage to all women upon all questions 
have given suffrage to tax-paying 
women upon tax questions. It is be- 
cause the public mind, especially the 
masculine public mind, is largely 
commercialized, and looks at almost 
everything from a money standpoint. 
Thus the mother of a dozen children 
is classed as a “non-producer,” and, 
even if she takes care of them all 
herself and does the housework be- 
sides, she is set down in the census as 
having “no occupation.” In circulating 
their initiative petition for suffrage 
for tax-paying women, the Oregon suf- 
fragists found the average man very 
willing to sign, and they got the nec- 
essary number of names in a fraction 
of the time that it had taken them to 
get the signatures to the initiative 
petition for full suffrage. It would 
have been interesting to see how 
large a popular vote the measure 
would have secured. If it had passed, 
it would have given women a large 
measure of suffrage. The Oregon 
laws regarding the taxation of per- 
sonal property are such that a woman 
who owned anything, even a suit of 
clothes, could have paid a voluntary 
tax of a few cents, and thereby made 
herself a voter. In all probability, if 
the tax-paying women had got the 
vote, it would soon have been extend- 
ed to all the rest. 

In Oregon this year the opposition 
worked for all it was worth the pop- 
ular sentiment against submitting the 
same amendment at short intervals. 
It published in the country papers, as 
a paid advertisement, a few days be- 
fore election, a statement in the name 
of the Anti-Suffrage Association, mak- 
ing no argument against woman suf- 
frage, but declaring it to be “an abuse 
of the initiative and referendum” to 
submit the same question three times 
in six years, and calling attention to 
the fact that the pending amendment 
was not limited to women tax-payers. 
but was the same proposition that had 
been defeated by growing majorities 
in 1906 and 1908. 

At the very last, a new complica- 
tion developed. When it was learned 
that the amendment as printed was 
for full suffrage, the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and the Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation both asked the Secretary of 
State to make its heading on the bal- 
lot correspond with the fact, and he 
promised to do so. But he fell ill, and 
the subordinate on whom the matter 
devolved failed to make the correc- 
tion. The full suffrage amendment 
was printed on the ballots with a tax- 
payers’ suffrage heading. It was 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl. The anti- 
suffragists claimed again that this 
was a trick of the suffragists; but it 
is obvious that the suffragists would 
not purposely have had their amend- 
ment printed with a discrepancy 
which must have caused it to be 
thrown out as legally invalid even if 
it had carried. 


The unlucky amendment, victim of 
a series of blunders, seemed predes- 
tined to get only a handful of votes; 
for in the shape in which it came be- 
fore the voters, it could not command 
the wholehearted support “either of 
those who favored a-tax qualification 
or of those who fid not, It is an 
agreeable surprise to learn that it 
got 36,200 votes. Evidently there are 





in Oregon about 36,000 thorough- 


going, dyed-in-the-wool  suffragists, 
who are ready to vote for woman suf- 
frage in any shape or form, even in 
that of a visibly selfcontradictory 
amendment. 

Two points should. be noted. The 
Antis charge the suffragists, first, 
with surreptitiously taking the tax- 
paying limitation out of their amend- 
ment—presumably because they 
thought full suffrage would get more 
votes. A few weeks later they charge 
them with surreptitiously putting the 
tax-paying clause back into the head- 
ing — presumably because they 
thought limited suffrage would get 
more votes. These are Kilkenny 
charges; they destroy each other, like 
the Kilkenny cats. 

A more important point to remem- 
ber is the following: The Antis say 
that the vote against suffrage in Ore- 
gon at the last four elections has been 
larger each time. They lay this 
either to the Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion, or to observation of the results 
of equal suffrage in Colorado and Ida- 
ho. But the amendment received a 
much smaller vote, both actually and 
proportionally, in 1884 than it has 
ever received since. That was before 
the Anti Association had been formed, 
and before suffrage had been granted 
in either Colorado or Idaho. In 1884 
it was defeated by a vote of 28,176 to 
11,223—almost three to one. This 
year the vote stood 58,459 to 36,200— 
much less than two to one. For this 
reason the Antis never voluntarily 
mention the vote of 1884, and the or- 
gan of the Massachusetts A. O. F. E. 
S. W. has gone so far as to declare 
that it was first submitted in Oregon 
in the year 1900. 

The figures of the vote, however, 
are of much less consequence than 
the character of the opposition. Ii 
the political machines, the liquor in- 
terest and the trusts have ever in 
history combined for a geod object, 
we have yet to hear of it. 

Mrs. Duniway telegraphs that “the 
regular petition” is now in circulation 
for the next attempt. This is doubt- 
less the petition for full suffrage for 
women upon the same terms as for 
men. This is the only kind that has 
been circulated in Oregon until the 
last time. We believe that the Ore- 
gon suffragists are wise to drop the 
tax-paying qualification. 

A. 8S. B. 
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The Fifth Star in the Woman’s Flag 


We are not altogether pleased with 
the results of the election, but we can 
take unalloyed satisfaction in the ac- 
tion of the men of Washington in giv- 
ing their women an equal share in the 
privileges and responsibilities of the 
ballot. In comparison with this tri- 
umph the adverse vote on the same 
proposition in the neighboring State 
of Oregon is of little significance and 
no importance. Possibly the women of 
Oregon have made a political mistake 
in bringing the question up for a vote 
quite so often in recent years. 

But, though it may be thought im- 
politic thus always to keep the ques- 
tion before the house, the opponents of 
the suffrage cannot apply to such tac- 
tics their favorite epithet “unwom- 
anly.” And these efforts must event- 
ually be crowned with success, as they 
have been in Washington, for the 
denial of the vote to half the popula- 
tion on the ground of sex is such a 
manifest absurdity, such a conspicuous 
anachronism, that no State can hope 
for permanent political peace until the 
illogicality is removed. 

The illogicality appears most obvi- 
ous, of course, by direct contrast. That 
is one reason why woman suffrage 
spreads from one State to its nearest 
neighbors. This is no sporadic freak 
in legislation, no ephemeral impulse, 
no untried experiment. For over forty 
years Wyoming has had a regime of 
equality. From Wyoming it spread to 
its border States, on two sides; first 
to Utah, next to Colorado, then to 
Idaho, and now it is adoptei by Wash- 
ington, adjoining Idaho on the west. 
The cause makes friends as it goes, 
for example is better than argument. 
The objections that are raised in ad- 
vance to woman suffrage on theoreti- 
cal grounds, and that are sometimes 
difficult to refute on these grounds, 
vanish entirely when brought face to 
face with practical experience extend- 
ing over a generation. 

The experiment is being tried now 
on a sufficiently large scale to make 
the results of value. The population 
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three million and their combined area 
is greater than that of all the Atlantic 
States, from Maine to Florida, It is 
not surprising that the movement orig- 
inated on the crest of the continent, 
for mountain peoples are by nature 
é@emocratic and liberty loving. But 
freedom from its mountain height will 
flow down into the lowlands, at first 
toward the west, but later, we believe, 
to the east, even to the coast.—New 
York Independent. 
Admirable Campaign Methods 

Women of Washington engaged in 
ine movement for a constitutional 
amendment conferring the right of 
suffrage on males and females alike 
have conducted an admirable cam- 
paign. The cause has been much 
strengthened by their reasonable 
methods. The arguments have been 
presented in a quiet but thorough 
way. The method of approach has 
invited careful thought on the part of 
the electorate. Men have not heen 
denounced as brutes and oppressors, 
but have been approached as reason- 
able beings possessed of a desire to 
do justice and promote the general 
welfare——Tacoma Ledger. 


The West Doesn’t Count 


Mrs. Charles B. Penrose, leader of 
the Pennsylvania Association Op- 
posed to Suffrage, is not at all discon- 
certed by the accession of suffrage ip 
the State of Washington. “What the 


Western people think or do matters 

very little in America,” she states. “If 

it were Pennsylvania, that would be 

another stogy.”—Philadelphia Press. 
Joy in Ohio 

There is great rejoicing in the Ohio 
Suffrage Headquarters in Warren to- 
day, Mrs. Upton having received a, 
telegram saying Washington men had 
voted to enfranchise the women of 
that State. In fact, the only live place 
in the court house in Warren was 
Mrs. Upton’s office. 

“We can’t make the noise we would 
like to,” said Mrs. Upton over the 
telephone, “because so many of our 
good friends are feeling unhappy. 
We’re sorry, we do not want anyone 
unhappy, but we are always having 
defeats, so that when our victories 
come we appreciate them more. 

“No, we do not own a cannon or a 
flag or a band. We're just celebrat- 
ing in a womanly way, just as we will 
some day vote. 

“In Ohio? 

“Certainly. 

“I would not be one bit surprised !f 
Ohic women were voters within four 


years. Our slogan is ‘Ohio the sixth 
State!’”—Youngstown (O.) Vindica- 
tor. 


Woman’s Power in Politics Growing 


Nobody questions that the woman 
suffrage cause, despised and ridiculed 
less than half a century ago, has come 
to be respected as a serious propos!- 
tion, and has made much _ tangible 
progress in recent years. The women 
vote in Colorado on equal terms with 
the men, the effect there has been 
good and the system is satisfactory. 
The State of Washington last Tues- 
day adopted a suffrage amendment 
which will add 130,000 women to the 
electorate. Apparently the sex, if it 
can hold together in a reasonable de- 
gree, may now secure in that State 
almost anything it wants. 


Here in the East, although from 
year to year their measures intro- 
duced in the Legislature have been 


smothered, the growing influence of 
the women’s party is so evident that 
the lawmakers possibly may be moved 
to submit at discretion in a future not 
so very distant. 

That women can be effective as po- 
litical workers has just been proved 
right here in this county. The ordi- 
nary man in politics scarcely had a 
thought that George A. Davis could 
be defeated in the strongly Republi- 
can Fiftieth Senatorial district, where 
he had been so long intrenched, {m- 
pregnably he doubtless supposed. Mr. 
Davis as chairman of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee effectually bottled 
the suffragists’ bill at the last session, 
and by his supercilious deportment 
deeply offended the leaders of the 
movement. When campaign time ar- 
rived the local suffragists went into 
the towns and held meetings and par- 
ticularly directed their efforts against 
Davis, to which attack the fact that he 
was beaten may be regarded as sub- 
stantially due Legislators who aspire 
to re-election will hereafter be likely 
to exercise more diplomacy in dealing 
with the suffrage seekers.—Buffalo 
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Mrs. DeVoe Rejoices 
Emma Smith DeVoe, president of 
the State Equal Suffrage Association, 
was in Tacoma for a short time today 
on her way to Olympia for a confer- 
ence with Governor Hay. She was 
the guest last night of Mrs. John Q. 
Mason. Mrs. DeVoe said she had 
been asked time and again what the 
women are going to do now that they 
have the ballot. 
Will Rest and Think 


“My reply,” said she, “has invari- 
ably been, ‘We are going to rest and 
think.’ 

“We are not going to Side with Re- 
publican, Democratic or other politi- 
cal clubs. 

“We are not going to engage in 
spectacular political methods, nor in 
spectacular demands, nor in spectacu- 
lar legislation. 

“We realize that we are under the 
scrutiny not only of this State but of 
all other States, and our procedure is 
going to be as deliberate as we can 
make it. 

“We may have ideas that some 
amendments are needed to certain 
laws, but we are not going to press 
these matters unduly. 


Not Carried off Feet 


“Most of us have the belief that in 
many matters pertaining to business 
affairs and legislation, men are supe- 
rior. But we believe that we can be 
of assistance along certain lines, as, 
for example, in the making and en- 
forcement of pure food laws, in sani- 
tation, in legislation pertaining partic- 
ularly to women and children, in civic 
beautification, and in the management 
of the schools. 

“We are not being carried off our 
feet by the immensity of the victory. 
We are not being bamboozled in the 
least by the blandishments of certain 
politicians who suddenly have discov- 
ered that a new force has risen in the 
State of Washington. 

Papers That Helped 

“I want to thank the Perkins Press 
from the bottom of my heart for its 
assistance. Thé special woman’s edi- 
tion of the News helped us far and 
wide. I believe the we,” was the 
first among the leading dailies of the 
State to declare flatfootedly for equal 
suffrage. The Bellingham Herald and 
the Olympia papers came forward 
nobly. Near the close of the cam- 
paign the Ledger presented the mat- 
ter in an unusually able editorial, and 
we felt the effects of that quickly. It 
was all so well done that I scarcely 
can express my feelings of gratitude. 

A Great Advertisement 

“Our victory is the bigest advertise- 
ment that Washington ever got,” said 
Mrs. DeVoe, showing a huge bundle 
of telegrams from women and men all 
over America, congratulating her. 


Years of Hard Work 

During the last two years Mrs. De- 
Voe has slept in the same place 
scarcely two nights in succession. 
Her tireless energy has been wonder- 
ful to those around her. There is 
scarcely a foot of railroad in this 
State over which she has not carried 
the gospel of equal suffrage. She has 
traveled nearly every foot of stage 
road in the State. She has visited al- 
most every city, town and hamlet. 
She has climbed mountain trails to 
reach logging camps, and where 
steamers could not carry her, launches 
and rowboats have. 

“I know this State like a book,” 
continued Mrs. DeVoe. “I know its 
people—and what a wonderful lot 
they are! The women are fine—and 
—there—I was about to say that the 
men are finer. In all my travels, and 
they cover more miles than I care to 
count, never once have I been meanly 
rebuffed by a man. Yes, ~ have had 
some pretty sharp arguments now 
and then, but almost invariably my 
opponents and I have parted as 
friends.” 

“Thought We Knew How” 

Mrs. DeVoe has received hundreds 
of letters and telegrams from men 
over the State, congratulating her and 
her helpers on the character of the 
campaign that won the victory. be 

“We thought we knew how to win, 
said Mrs. DeVoe, commenting on 
these friendly messages. “Men al- 
ways are amenable to reason. It is 
not necessary to beat a drum to make 
men think. We found that quiet but 
persistent argument was best. Again, 
again, again, I am delighted with the 
men of Washington—and the women, 
too. For the women made the vic- 
tory doubly certain. Their voices 
were not loud, but their influence was 
irresistible. 

“Suffrage has been gained in other 
States, but in no State with a popula- 
tion as large as \/ashington’s.”—Ta- 
coma News. 

Everybody Happy 

It was a famous victory—that won 
by the women of Washington. 

One of the nice features of their 
winning is that it leaves no soreness. 
The vanquished smile as heartily as 
the victors. The mee bg bo 
against anting suffrage to w 
feel as ccntectahte as the Democrats 
who won the national election. No- 
body worries over the fact that Okla- 
homa and Oregon refused to grant fe- 
male suffrage. The success in Wash- 
ington and the election of four women 
to the Legislature of Colorado out- 
weigh such defeats—Spokane Spokes- 
man Review. 

Will Win Yet 


Election returns indicate that equal 


suffrage and county option lost out. 
The liquor interests fought these with 
all the resources at their command, 
and made money, and pull, and power, 
and influence, with trickery and deceit, 
do their utmost. Having a few un 
popular referended laws to their ad- 
vantage, many.voted no all along the 
line, when otherwise they might have 
favored the two above. But, as was 
said by one prominent citizen of Pierre 
before election with reference to the 
equal suffrage cause, “The question is 
up and will be up until it is settled 
aright.” Equal suffrage will yet win 
out.—Capital City Spirit, Pierre, 8. D. 


Anna Shaw on Dakota 


“My father and mother went West 
in the old days when the pioneers took 
the trip in covered wagons and it was 
necessary to build watch fires to pro- 
tect themselves and their wives and 
children from the wild beasts and the 
flercer, men. I had the pleasure only 
a few days ago of seeing the sons of 
those very Indians who murdered the 
pioneer women and hung their scalps 
from their belts vote against giving 
the ballot to the women of today. 
“Some persons say that women are 
not strong enough to cast a ballot. 
Well, that depends on the size of the 
ballot. This latest Dakota ballot was 
seven feet long, and the men were 
pretty tired when they got to the bot- 
tom of it. Several constitutional 
amendments came at the very end. The 
Liquor Dealers’ Association sent out 
orders that their henchmen were to 
vote no on all amendments. That was 
what defeated us, but we are not a bit 
discouraged.”—Rev. Anna H. Shaw, as 
reported in New York Sun. 


Mrs. Hutton Rejoices 


In the midst of the receiving of con- 
gratulatory telegrams yesterday Mrs. 
May Arkwright Hutton, “votes for 
women” leader, was disturbed in the 
perusal of the yellow epistles, type- 
written shouts for the suffrage victory, 
by mere man, in the person of her 
husband, who inquired meekly whether 
luncheon was going to be served or 
not. It developed later that there was 
ne butter in the house. 


“Well, that’s the first time such a 
thing has happened in 21 years,” said 
Mrs. Hutton. She added that she 
thought she was to be pardoned for 
such an offense as a housekeeper on 
ithe day succeeding the final securing 
of the franchise. And, indeed, that is 
no sign that housekeeping in all suf- 
fragists’ homes will be neglected for 
365 days of*the year. Perhaps when 
the voting time comes they will hand 
the baby to a neighbor for a few 
minutes and tend neighbor’s baby 
while she votes. But with the settling 
of the question, “Shall women vote in 
Washington?” and settling it favor- 
ably—to them and to the majority of 
voters—there come several questions. 

Some men have been asking the suf- 
fragists whether the use of the fran- 
chise by them will help to elect good 
men to office. In fact, whether there 
are any. Some of the men seem to be 
very skeptical about themselves. 

Mrs. Hutton says: “Yes, there are 
good, fair-minded men, deserving of 
office. The ranks that helped us to 
get the vote show it,” she points out. 
The history of the fight for woman 
suffrage in the State is very interest- 
ing. To those who have always con- 
nected suffrage with the “spectacular” 
the leaders of the movement in the 
State who have worked so hard for its 
success can point to the perfect quiet- 
ness of their endeavors. Their methods 
have been of “the wisdom of the ser- 
pent and the cunning of the dove” or- 
der, rather than loud, defiant, aggres- 
sive and spectacular. 

“Do not make a show of yourself or 
of the women you are working with,” 
was the advice a suffrage leader got 
from her husband, who kindly added 
that keeping to those requirements 
she could spend as she liked. And 
that is the way suffrage workers have 
worked. 


Praise for Suffrage Champions 


Mrs. Hutton has pointed out a few 
of the details of their methods. In the 
first place she can not say too much of 
Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds of Colorado. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt first rec- 
ommended Mrs. Reynolds. The fact 
that Mrs. Reynolds was an original 
Colorado voter, too, knew western men 
and their ways, moved Mrs. Hutton to 
choose her to work here. “The results 
show that I made no mistake in this 
matter,” said the leader. “Mrs. Reyn- 
olds has made addresses from one end 
of the State to the other and clergy- 
men and thinking people say that her 
arguments are the safest and sanest 
of any woman’s suffrage speeches they 
have ever listened to.” 

That “nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess” was shown by the message by 
wire from a prominent Montanan yes- 
terday asking her to consider taking 
up the work in that State. 


Postal Cards Brought Votes 


Mrs. Hutton also mentions the postal 
cards as active and productive work- 
ers for the cause. Quickly and silently 
and without ostentation these mes- 
sages for suffrage flooded the State, 
sent by interested women with per- 
sonal messages. “It was the ‘personal 
note,’ I am tonvinced, that helped a 
lot. And then the fact that Washing- 
ton women themselves did the work 
enabled us to secure the franchise. 
In this I have always agreed ‘with 
Emma Smith Devoe, that the work 
must be done by Washington women.” 
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part of the success to the help of the 
W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Jesie Atkinson accomplished 
much among the churches in Spokane. 
She names Mrs. Rose Moore and Mrs. 
Philip P. Stalford, who talked to the 
labor organizations, as doing excellent 
work. R. B. Martin talked among the 
farmers in 20 counties on “suffrage” 
and “good government.” 

And then what seems most startling 
is the statement that not over 100 ac- 
tive workers have been in the field. 

So the campaign has been waged 
with 100 workers and post cards. It 
seems rather remarkable, but the votes 
are there. The results have shown 
See — eee Spokesman-Re- 
view. 


Suffragists Win Another State 


Women who are striving for the 
right to vote certainly have some rea- 
son to feel encouraged. Great changes 
generally come slowly, and woman’s 
suffrage would be a great change. It 
will probably come slowly, if it comes, 
but there are signs that it may not 
be as slowly as some of the more de- 
termined opponents of the innovation 
hope. Last Tuesday the question was 
passed upon in four States, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Oklahoma and Wash- 
ington. The first three voted the prop- 


to grant the suffrage. The suffragets 
claim, with good reason, that Wash- 
ington is the most prosperous of the 
quartet of commonwealths, and their 
victory there is full of significance. 
There are now five States which 
grant the suffrage to women on the 
terms as to men. When one considers 
that women now have the right to vote 
in Great Britain for practically all 
offices except parliament, and that in 
the progressive Australian common- 
wealths they have the right of suf- 
frage without limitations or restric- 
tions, it is not hard to believe that at 
no aistant day they will be voting for 
all or most public offices in the ma- 
— of the United States.—Pittsburg 
ress. 


Ballinger Ashamed 


In response to a question put to him 
tonight regarding the State of Wash- 
ington granting the right of suffrage 
to women, Richard A. Ballinger, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, said: 

“Yes, I am ashamed to say that 
Washington did grant women the right 
to vote. If I had been there I would 
have voted against it. We have them 
voting in school elections now.”—New 
York World. 


Joyous Thanksgivings 


“To the suffragettes of the United 
States, Greeting: 

“The women of Washington re- 
quest the equal ‘suffragists of the 
United States to join with them, on 
Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 24, 1910, in 
giving thanks for the great victory 
we have won for women.—Emma 
Smith DeVoe, State President.” 

The above is a copy of a telegram 
sent to every corner of the United 
States, in answer to a sheaf of dis- 
patches from prominent suffragettes 
in all parts of the country. Among 
the first to congratulate the Washing- 
ton organization was Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the Inter- 
national Association. 


Enthusiasm at Headquarters 


There is nothing but joyful smiles 
and enthusiasm at headquarters in 
the Arcade Building, and between re- 
ceiving congratulatory telegrams and 
answering long-distance ’phone calls 
for the same purpose, leaders of the 
movement are having the most enjoy- 
able time of their lives. 


Old Enough to Vote 


“This great victory,” said Mrs. De- 
Voe, “is going to prove the biggest 
advertisement this State ever has 
had. We are so pleased that we 
scarcely can contain ourselves. We 
have reveived telegrams of congratu- 
lation from every State in the Union. 
I have been in this fight for 21 years. 
I first was a companion of Susan B. 
Anthony, so you can see that I am 
old enough to vote. Local clubs all 
over the country will celebrate in 
their own way, and we are requesting 
them to hold their festivities on 
Thanksgiving.” 

Mrs. DeVoe said that Washington 
will be advertised not only in the 
United States but also in the older 
countries, where the celebration also 
would be held on Thanksgiving Day, 
except for the fact that those coun- 
tries have not created a day for 
thanksgiving. Idaho, according to 
Gov. James Brady, chairman of the 
Association’s advisory board, thinks 
that State gained’ millions of dollars’ 
worth of advertising from the pas- 
sage of a woman suffrage law. 


Will Not Disband 


“We are not going to disband the 
organization,” said Mrs. DeVoe em- 
phatically. “We are going to think 
deeply and earnestly on the many 
problems presented, and after pro- 
jonged meditation, shall determine 
what steps we shall take. We realize 
that a mighty power has been put in- 
to our hands, and we are not going 
to treat it in a light and frivolous 
manner. 


7 Grateful to Friends 


“For the boon that has been extend- 
ed us, we are grateful to the press, to 
the people, to the preachers and the 
politicians; we are grateful to the 
Federation of Labor, to the W. C. T. 





Mrs. Hutton, too, attributes a large 


U., to the Grange, to the Socialists, to 
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HERE ARE TWO FACTS WE WANT YOU TO KNOW 
1. On June 1, 1910, The Woman’s Journal had less than 4,000 


2. By Nov. 1, 1910, The Woman’s Journal subscription list 

had jumped to more than 12,000. 
. WHY? 

1. In July The Woman’s Journal became the official organ of 
The National American Woman Suffrage Association. 

2. By unanimous vote the whole life membership of The 
National American Woman Suffrage Association became 
subscribers to The Woman’s Journal. 


3. At the suffrage meeting in Lowell in October the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention voted that the whole Massachu- 
setts Association become subscribers to The Woman’s 


4. Nov. 12 The Woman’s Journal was put on the news- 


5. Nov. 12 a corps of Suffrage “Newsies”—college women— 
began selling The Journal on the streets of Boston. 

6. Concord, N. H., Harrisburg, Pa., New York City and 
scores of other large cities are planning to sell The 
Journal on the news-stands. 


7. There are about 1,000 Suffrage Leagues in the United 
The majority of them are working for 100 sub- 


scribers to The Woman’s Journal by Jat. 1. 
are coming in from States, cities and towns daily—and 


the offer is but four weeks old. 

8. The most influential women in America are suffragists 
—Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Mrs. Quincy Shaw, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Gould Shaw, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Mrs. Wirt 
Dexter, Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Pitman, Mrs. William 
Filene, Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Catt, Mrs. Clarence Mackay, Jane Addams, Mrs. Philip 
Lydig, Mrs. Henry Villard, Mrs. Potter Palmer, and 


g. The whole National Suffrage Association is pledged to 
support The Journal by patronizing our advertisers. 
10. Equal Suffrage is a live, up-to-date, growing movement. 
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an’s organization in the State—” 

- Here the interview was interrupted 
by the receipt of a long-distance 
*phone call conveying congratulations. 
“It’s killingly funny how these people 
are now so anxious to know how we 
are going to vote, and how they all 
want to congratulate us,” remarked 
the president in a voice and with an 
—ee that might just as well 
have voiced the expression, “Do you 
see any green in my optic?” 

“We are grateful to every worker 
who assisted at the polls and to the 
people who handed out literature, and 
to those who assisted by writing arti- 
cles about suffrage in the magazines 
and newspapers, and to everyone 
who has offered a thought or prayer 
for our success. They all helped. 


Blesses the Men 


“And bless the dear men! I always 


bless the men, you know,” remarked. 


the speaker parenthetically. “In spite 
of all their faults, we love them. I 
married one who wasn’t such a bad 
sort of fellow, and then they were so 
kind and considerate to us during 
our great battle yesterday! Our 
hearts will always be grateful to 
them for the courteous and kindly as- 
sistance they gave us., 

“We thank them all, and ask them 
all to rejoice with us. We want the 
rejoicing to be universal all over the 
world. This is the most gigantic vic- 
tory ever won by women. We are 
making world history. 

All Souls Equal 

“The question solved at the polls 
was: Shall a human soul, whether in 
male or female form, have equal op- 
portunities with every other human 
soul to express an opinion at the 
polls? The people of Washington 
rightly havé decided that all human 
souls are equal, and that physiologi- 
cal structure is no longer a barrier 
between them.” 


No Quarrel at Polls 

The report circulated yesterday to 
the effect that a row amongst the 
leaders of the movement had taken 
place at the polls, is emphatically de- 
nied by Mrs. DeVoe, and also by Mrs. 
Sylvia A. Hunsicker, State chairman 
of precinct workers. 

“Mercy’s sake!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hunsicker. “So they are saying that 
I scratched somebody’s eyes out, and 
beat somebody else with an umbrella! 
This is the greatest joke of the cam- 
paign. There certainly was no quar- 
rel that I heard anything about.” 

Then she laughed musically. 

“We were given the most courteous 
and ‘kindly treatment by everyone,” 
said Mrs. Hunsicker, “and my grati- 
tude to the men at the polls who were 
so kind to us, will be everlasting. I 
feel that I never can repay them. We 
arranged our lieutenants at the polls, 
and they worked just like soldiers. I 
was appointed captain. 

“IT have worked on this campaign 
for the past several months, and dur- 
ing that time, I have come to have a 
better understanding of the inner 
workings of American politics. The 
women precinct workers were given 
assistance by volunteers, who helped 
in every way possible. We received 
assistance also from a number of 
men, and from many places where we 
did not expect it. 

Lieutenants All Married 

“That the women who acted as 
lieutenants were all married was due 
to accident rather than design. The 
lieutenants, given in the order of the 
number of their precincts, were: Mrs. 
Zamora Creswell Cauffman, Mrs. A. 
Raymond, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, Dr. 
Brunhilde von E. Eaton, Mrs. Nellie 
F. Burnside, Dr. Ella T. Stone, Mrs. 
C. M. Miller, Mrs. L. E. Kirkpatrick, 
Mrs. F. C. Reynolds, Mrs. T. Thomas 
Murphine, Mrs. Bessie I. Savage, Mrs. 
Anna Goodwin, Mrs. Ida Abelset, Mrs. 
George A. Smith.”—Seattle Times. 


With Both Hands Out 


Mrs. Emma Smith Devoe spent a few 
hours in Olympia yesterday. “When I 
arrived at the capital,” Mrs. Devoe 
said, “Governor Hay came toward me 
with both hands extended in congratu- 
lation. After expressing his delight 
that the women of the State had won 
their battle for enfranchisement, he 
commented upon the quiet, orderly, 
ladylike way the battle had been 
waged.”—Tacoma News. 

Mrs. Sewall Predicts Victory 

“The victory of woman suffrage in 
Washington means that women will 
soon vote in Oregon and California, 
also,” declared Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall in an address in Detroit yes- 
terday. Mrs. Sewall addressed ~ the 
College Equal Suffrage Club, on the 
ethical duty of women to vote.—De- 
troit Journal. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





Arizona 





The Constitutional Convention, by 
a vote of 15 to 28, defeated the Con- 


nelly proposition. 

The Los Angeles Herald says: At 
the conclusion of the session which 
began with a concert by the visiting 
Bisbee band and in which three hours 
were consumed in oratory for and 
against woman suffrage, the constitu- 
tional convention today defeated the 
Connelly proposition by a vote of 28 
to 15. The suffragists maintained a 
lobby ever since the first day, and 
though it was known a week ago that 
the elections committee would make 
an unfayorable report, they have 





waged a persistent campaign, concen- 
trating their recent efforts to obtain 
the passage of the Conneliy measure, 
which made it mandatory on the part 
of the first Legislature to call a spe- 
cial election at which men and women 
might vote on the question. 

The women’s side of the debate to- 
day was led by Ingraham and Webb, 
while the opposition forces had able 
leadership under Conniff, Ellinwood, 
Parsons and others. The debate at 
times grew acrimonious. The gallery 
was crowded with advocates of woman 
suffrage. Ellinwood confined his argu- 
ment entirely to reading the speech 
Senator Root made in the New York 
constitutional convention in 1894. 

The committee of the whole recom- 
mended that the Connelly proposition 
be indefinitely postponed. The vote 
was 28 to 14, and when the convention 
took up the matter of adoption of the 
recommendation of the committee it 
was carried by 28 to 12. 

The question of separate submission 
at the election of ratification of the 
constitution still remains, but the suf- 
frage leaders have lost interest, hold- 
ing they can get submission any time 
py the initiative. 





New York 





Suffrage Fair 


The New York State Woman Suf- 
frage Association’s fair will be held at 
the Plaza; Fifth avenue and 59th 
street, Friday and Saturday, Jan. 20 
and 21. 


We ask your active co-operation in 
the way of work and money. Funds 
will be used for legislative and organ- 
izing work. 

General committee: Mrs. Belmont, 
chairman; Mrs. Ivins, treasurer; Mrs. 
Villard, Mrs. Crossett. 


Equal Franchise Society 
The Equal Franchise Society, with 
its president, Mrs. Mackay, in the 
chair, held its second annual meeting 
in the Assembly Hall, Metropolitan 
Life Building, on Nov. 14, and report- 
ed excellent progress. 


On the platform with Mrs. Mackay 
were Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, Mrs. W. 
Bourke Cockran, Mrs. J. C. Finch, 
Miss Caroline Lexow, Clarence Mac- 
kay, and Mrs. Henry Wise Miller. 


President’s Report 
In the  president’s report 


Mackay said: 

“As an organization, we have 
proved in the several parts of our 
work that ours is essentially a propa- 
ganda of education. We have endeav- 
ored on our platform, in our literature, 
and by our influence to prepare the 
way for our victory. 

“Evolution is the wiser course. The 
constitution of this society is distinct- 
ly in favor of this mode oi reaching 
our ultimate aim, and therefore, as 
president, I have consistently tried to 
direct our various branches of work 
into a form which may best express 
the ideal of our members. 


Success in Sight 


“The certainty that we shall be suc- 
cessful in the near future, provided 
the women of our State concentrate 
their energy and unite their efforts in 
educating themselves and their daugh- 
ters for their additional political re- 
sponsibility, pushes the limits of our 
coming year’s campaign far beyond 
those of 1909. 


Growth of the Work 


“At our last annual meeting the 
chairman of the Public Meetings Com- 
mittee reported five parlor meetings 
and two meetings held in Columbia 
College, with an average attendance 
of about 150 people. Contrast that 
with the ten meetings held at the Gar- 
den Theatre from this year’s report, 
where the average attendance was 
500. 

“Consider the report of the Chair- 
man of our Legislative Committee of 
last year with the wonderful account 
Mrs. Blatch will give you today of the 
campaign she and Mrs. Graham con- 
ducted in Albany during the legisla- 
tive session last year. 

“We expect during the coming year 
to re-open our headquarters in Albany 
and to conduct the work of our Legis- 
lative Committee in the manner 
proved successful in the past. Our 
organization stands free of alliances, 
and I believe in an independent fu- 
ture. 

“We count upon your making it pos- 
sible by your continued interest, ex- 
pressed by enthusiastic co-operation, 
to make the work of this committee 
even wider in scope and more far- 
reaching in achievement than it was 
last year. 


Miss Lexow to Assist 


“Our boasd has engaged Miss Caro- 
line Lexow of the College Equal Suf- 
frage League to assist us in arranging 
meetings in the various districts of 
this State. The time has now come 
for us to spread out, presenting our 
plea to all those women and all those 
men in the Senatorial and Assembly 
districts of this State who believe 
with us, but who have not yet been 
able to find an opportunity to enroll 
themselves in our army. 

“We suffragists can best win our 
victory by proving ourselves com- 
pletely equipped, mentally and mor- 
ally, to share actively in the political 
life of our country. Surely each re- 
sponsibility laid upon woman by civl- 


Mrs. 





lization has been transformed by her 
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way which leads to her complete ex- 
pression. ; , 
Co-operation Desirable 

“Woman and man can unite in per- 
fect co-operation. The more respon- 
sibility, the more actual duties toward 
the next generation which the sexes 
share, the greater are the chances for 
individual happiness, the healthier 
shall be the growth of the State. So 
I appeal to you, and to every man and 
woman in New York, to join us, work- 
ing with us in this great evolution, 
because of the dignity of womanhood 
and because of the reverence due our 
sex.” 

Treasurer’s Report 

Mrs. Henry Wise Miller, the treas- 
urer, reported total receipts, with the 
treasury balance, $7453; expenditures, 
$4090; balance on hand, $3363. 

Legislative Work 

Mrs. Blatch, in reporting the work 
of the Legislative Committee, said 
that money for the campaign in Al- 
bany was essential, and invited the 
audience to contribute. “It is very 
important that someone should be in 
Albany constantly,” said Mrs. Blatch. 
“There is a great rush when the Leg- 
islature is in session, men tearing 
down the corridors with their hands 
full of bills, and ours in their pocket, 
and we must stop them and ask them 
to get it out of committee.” 

Mrs. Blatch also asked for names 
of persons willing to be called upon 
at short notice to appear at Albany to 
talk to some particular man. She tola 
of the value of small hearings in a 
hotel parlor where a senator or assem- 
blyman is confronted by a half-dozen 
men and women from his own district. 

Reports from Mrs. Brannan, Mrs. 
Finch and Miss Caroline Lexow told 
of the work of organization through- 
out the State and the “Suffrage 
Week” which will be given at Albany, 
with a reception to the legislators 
and mass meeting later in the season. 

Trustees Re-elected 

The Board of Trustees, as follows, 
was unanimously re-elected: Mrs. 
Richard Aldrich, Mrs. Harriot Stan- 
ton Blatch, Mrs. John Winters Bran- 
nan, the Hon. Peter Townsend Bar- 
low, Mrs. Chapman Catt, Mrs. Bourke 
Cockran, Mrs. J. G. Finch, Mrs. Robert 
Goelet, Col. George Harvey, Clarence 
Mackay, Mrs. Mackay, Mrs. Howard 
Mansfield, Mrs. Henry Wise Miller. 
the Rev. Dr. J. H. Melish, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan, Mrs. Philip Lydig, Rollo 
Ogden, Mrs. V. Simkhovitch, Prof. W. 
P. Trent, Mrs. Egerton L. Winthrop, 
Jr., and Dr. Stephen S. Wise. 

Equality League 

The Equality League of Self-Sup- 
porting Women last week changed its 
name to the Women’s Political Union, 
and adopted purple, white and green, 
the colors of Mrs. Pankhurst’s society, 
in place of yellow. 

Gift of $1000 

The organization has received a gift 
of $1000 from a woman who withholds 
her name. It is about to move 
from No. 43 East 22d street, to 
new headquarters in 29th _ street, 
where a series of suffrage teas will be 
given. A dinner for the watchers at 
the polls is planned. Mrs. John Win- 
ters Brannan gave the campaign 
speakers a reception at her home. 

Miss Pankhurst to Speak 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst will speak at 

Carnegie Hall, Jan. 6. 


Two Tableaux 


The two tableaux which the union 
will contribute to the suffrage enter- 
tainment at the Plaza, Jan. 11, will 
represent a household interior of the 
eighteenth century and a_ factory 
scene of modern times. 





Illinois 





At the annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois E. S. A., held at Elgin on Nov. 
11 and 12, officers were chosen as fol- 
lows: | Ri &, 

President, Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, 
Chicago; first vice-president, Dr. Anna 
E. Blount, Oak Park; second, Mrs. 
Minnie A. Watkins, Chicago; re- 
cording secretary, Miss S. Grace 
Nicholes, Chicago; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Franc Allore, Chicago; 
treasurer, Miss Jennie Johnson, Chi- 
cago; auditor, Dr. Clara L. Todson, 
Elgin. Department superintendents: 
Legislative, Mrs. Catherine Waugh 
McCulloch, Evanston; fair work, Rev. 
Kate Hughes, Table Grove; press 
work, Mrs. H. W. Thomas, Chicago; 
lecture bureau, Miss Grace E. Nich- 
oles, Chicago; church work, Mrs. Haw- 
ley Everett, Highland Park. Members 
executive committee, Mrs. George W. 
Trout, Oak Park; Mrs. Fannie Shaw 
Fisher, Galesburg; Mrs. Alice James, 
Canton. 

Mrs. Stewart did her best to resign 
the presidency, but was not permit- 
ted. 

Rejoice Over Washington 

A banquet was served in Unity 
Hall, and everybody segmed happy. 
Dr. Anna _ Blount,  toastmistress, 
opened with a toast to Washington. 
In response Miss Jennie Johnson 
sang a song, entitled “Washington,” 


the tune of “Maryland.” The song 
was heartily applauded and had to be 
sung again, all joining in on the 
chorus. 


National Officers Present 











to be known throughout the 
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JOURNAL WEEK 


The Woman’s Journal is thinking of setting aside a week 


Week. It has not been decided yet what week would be the 
best. If a period of time is set apart as Journal Week, suffrag- 
ists everywhere should celebrate it. What week shall it be? 
What week would suit you best? Will suffragists throughout 
the country name the date which in their estimation could be 
best devoted to working for The Journal? Shall we name a 
week ending not later than March 1, during which we shall 
all unite in distributing copies of The Woman’s Journal, selling 
copies, getting subscriptions and taking collections? 
shall we give prizes to the one who sells the largest number of 
papers during the week, to the one who gets the largest num- 
ber of subscribers, and to the Suffrage League that takes the 
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battle, but in a war. Although we 
may lose a battle, we intend to win 
the war. 

“Women are becoming better fitted 
because of their experience in the bat- 
tles they have lost. 

“No man or woman is fit to be a 
citizen of the kingdom of heaven who 
is unwilling to be a citizen of the 
kingdom of earth. 

“It is charged that socialism is pa- 
ternalistic. If so, government is rap- 
idly becoming paternal. It tells you 
what kind of food to buy, brands the 
same and also tells you how to edu- 
cate your children. 

“We can do more good in the next 
two years in street meetings than we 
have done in the past ten years in 
hall and church meetings.” 


The Suffrage Baby 


Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
justice of the peace, spoke on “The 
Suffrage Baby.” She said in part: 
“There are quantities of suffrage ba- 
bies, and their name is legion; and 
I think that it would have been quite 
possible for us to have loved our chil- 
dren if Teddy Roosevelt had never 
been born. No suffrage or law of any 
kind could keep us from loving our 
children.” Mrs. McCulloch held up 
photographs of her four children, the 
oldest being a sophomore in the Uni- 
versity. “Now how would it be,” said 
Mrs. McCulloch, “for me to sit at 
home and rock such big boys as these? 
No, indeed, I couldn’t rest at home 
when such terrible laws as those pro- 





posed for segregating vice in Chicago 
are being considered. I want to get 
out and help to pass laws to protect 
my boys.” 

Dr. Anna Blount reviewed Molly El- 
liot Seawell’s fallacies, Mrs. Grace Wil- 


bur Trout spoke on “The Ballot the’ 


Logical Necessity of Woman’s Clubs,” 


(Continued on Page 220.) 


WANTED EVERY DAY. 





Volunteer workers are needed every 
week from Monday morning till Sat- 
urday noontime at this office to ad- 
dress wrappers for the paper, to wrap 
sample copies, to address envelopes, 
to fold circulars and letters, to print 
on the neostyle, and to make card 
lists. Call at The Woman’s Journal 
office, 585 Boylston street, Boston. 
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SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE 


A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 


Order For Christmas. 


AN EXCELLENT 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


$1.35 
$0.55 


postpaid 
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Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss Kate 
N. Gordon were among the speakers 
at the convention. The Elgin Courier 
quotes these sentences from Miss 
Shaw’s address: 





into another step in the great stair- 


“We are not simply engaged in a 


tion. 


pression. 





To mention The Woman’s Journal when patronizing our advertisers. 


Tell them the following facts which will surprise them: 


1. That you are determined to stand by The Woman’s Journal. 
2. That The Woman’s Journal is over 40 years old and growing 


Tell all men and women with whom you do business that you 
will put yourself out to patronize them—if they advertise in the 


4. Let them know that suffragists represent a power to be reck- 
oned with in advertising from this time forth. 


Tell them your patronage in buying goes where your principles 


6. Tell them the time has come when it is distinctly worth while to 
advertise in The Woman’s Journal, the greatest suffrage paper in 
the country, the only paper of its kind in the world, and the OFFT- 
CIAL ORGAN of the National American Woman Suffrage Assocla- 


7. Let them know you “mean business” in both senses of the ex- 
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THE TURNIP AND THE ROSE 


A fairy tale suggested by the poetic 
remarks of “the gentleman in the 





. fourth division” of the Massachusetts 


House of Representatives, who, in op- 
posing equal suffrage, compared wom- 
an to a rose and man to a turnip. 





By Mrs. Mira H. Pitman 





A poor little bilious Turnip 
Lay groveling in the earth; 

He was awfully soiled and dirty, 
And he had been since his birth. 


In a garden close beside him 
There grew a rosebush tall, 
And from its leafy branches 
A blush rose chanced to fall. 


Lightly and softly she settled 

On a mudbank, thick and damp, 
And, looking into a puddle, 

Spied that unclean Turnip scamp. 


Said the Rose: 
there, 
Enveloped in mud and mire? 
Can’t I help you out of the puddle? 
Can’t I help you to aspire 


“How can you lie 


“To surroundings a bit more cleanly, 
To a life in the pure, fresh air?” 
The Turnip trembled and shuddered: 

The Turnip had a scare. 


And he answered 
anxious, 
“Lovely Rose, 
here? 
Go back to your rosebush, darling; 
Don’t you know that’s your proper 
sphere? 


in tones quite 


what brings you 


“Don’t bother your poor brain with 
me, dear— 
Go back and swing in the breeze 
On the green and leafy branches, 
And just live on at your ease.” 


You see, his fear was unselfish; 
He was accustomed himself to the 
dirt— 
And the terrible thought that near 
killed him was 
That the Rose might soil her skirt. 


“Ah, me!” sighed the Rose, in sor- 
row; 
“Would that such might have been 
my fate! 
But God has seen fit to place me 
In the mud—with you to mate. 


“And that being so, dear Turnip, 
And hating the mud, as I must, 

Let me help you into the sunshine, 
Where soon your mud will be dust.” 


Then the gentle zephyrs helped her 
As she fanned him with petals pink; 

Soon the mud fell away in powder, 
And the puddle began to shrink. 


The Turnip sat up in amazement, 
And began to feel so queer— 

Something was going to happen; 
Some change was drawing near. 


Then that poor little bilious Turnip 
Turned into a nice clean man; 
And the Rose turned into a woman, 
And a new state of things began. 

—Boston Herald. 





THE GARMENT WORKERS’ 
STRIKE 





The strike of the Chicago garment 
workers continues, with but little dis- 
order and an abatement of police in- 
terference with picketing. 

On Sunday ten thousand strikers 
gathered at Pilsen park and listened 
to speeches in several languages. 
The Bohemians and Poles marched 
there: in parade, five thousand strong, 
with four bands. So enthusiastic was 
the crowd that, as Miss Gertrude Bar- 
num put it, “they would have cheered 
you if you had said, ‘Mary had a little 
lamb.’ ” 

It is recognized by the leaders that 
a strike of such poorly-paid workers 
as those in the garment trades must 
be well financed or it will be broken 
down by hunger and cold. Appeals 
for aid are therefore being made to all 
classes of citizens. Churches are be- 
ing asked for collections. Actors and 
singers are being asked for benefits. 
Workers in other trades are being 
asked for a small regular amount 
from their wages each week while the 
strike lasts. Over $8,000 was paid out 
on Saturday to the most needy of 
those on strike, great numbers of the 
less needy refusing aid. 

The Citizens’ Committee on the 
strike has issued a report of their 
sub-committee of investigation, signed 
by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge and 
George H. Meade, for the sub-commit- 
tee, and Anna E. Nicholes, as secre- 
tary of the Citizens’ Committee. 
After reciting the flagrant grievances 
and abuses disclosed by their investi- 
gation, the committee thus summa- 
rizes some of its conclusions: 


“We do not believe that we have 
had any actual evidence presented to 
us that there is in any of these shops 
adequate protection for the opera- 
tives under present conditions. 

“We feel that the strike itself has 
been made possible by the continued 





irritation arising out of the conditions 
in the shops, to which we have re- 
ferred above. We unable our- 
selves to find any evidence tbat the 
strike was due to organized labor.. It 
seems to us to have been quite spon- 
taneous, and the rapidity with which 
it spread seems almost conclusive 
evidence that the attitude of the oper- 
atives is not what it should be in the 
industry. 

“While there is abundant evidence 
that many of the operatives have been 
induced to remain away from the 
shops through fear of violence, we do 
not believe that the large number who 
have left could possibly have been. 
kept out by this cause. 

“Finally, in the opinion of the mem- 
bers of this committee, the natural 
method of removing the causes of ir- 
ritation in the shops and of making a 
more healthful social life there possi- 
ble, is some form of organization 
among the workers in the shops. The 
industry is so very complicated, the 
labor so highly subdivided, the de- 
pendence, as yet, of the operatives 
upon the foreman is so great, that it 
seems next to impossible to bring 
about normal conditions, unless the 
operatives themselves are able to ex- 
press their own views and their own 
complaints through committees, and 
this without fear of loss of position or 
the enmity of the foreman.”—The Pub- 
lie. 





DID NOT KNOW ENOUGH. 





A telegram from Vancouver, Wash., 
to the Portland Oregonian tells this 
characteristic incident: 


Saying that women should not have 
the right to vote because they did not 
know enough, an illiterate voter was 
permitted to cast his ballot at the re- 
cent general election. 

He appeared at the election table, 
secured a ballot, and asked that some 
one assist him in picking out the can- 
didates he wanted to vote for. One of 
the bystanders offered his services 
and went into the booth with him. 
He read off the names of the amend- 
ments, and told the voter what they 
meant. “This one means that if you 
vote yes, you will give a vote for wo- 
man’s suffrage, allowing women to 
vote,” explained the Good Samaritan. 

“Vote no; women don’t know 
enough to vote!” he almost shouted. 
“Vote against that for me!” 





PUBLIC QUESTIONS BY MRS. 
HARPER 





Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, who is 
known to be one of the foremost suf- 
fragists of this country, is giving a 
series of six informal talks on public 
questions at three o’clock Tuesday aft- 
ernoons at the residences of promi- 
nent New York women. Moyember 15 
Mrs. Harper gave a talk at the home 
of Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont and on 
November 22 at the home of Mrs. Mar- 
shall Orme Wilson. Mrs. Harper will 
speak on four other occasions in the 
near future at the homes of the fol- 
lowing women: Mrs. John J. Emery, 5 
East 68th street, Nov. 29; Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Fish, 25 East 78th street, Dec. 
6; Mrs. John R, Drexel, 1 East 62nd 
street, Dec. 13; Mrs. Lloyd Stevens 
Bryce, 1024 Fifth avenue, Dec. 20. 

A. E. R. 





SCHOOL VOTERS’ LEAGUE 
MEETING 





The first public meeting this year 
under the auspices of the School Vot- 
ers’ League will be held Wednesday, 
Nov. 30, at 4.30 P.. M., in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, Boylston street, Boston. 
The general theme of the meeting will 
be “Democracy in Public School Ad- 
ministration.” It will be an open meet- 
ing and free to all interested in school 
affairs. The speakers will be Dr. 
David Snedden, State Commissioner 
of Education, who speaks on central- 
ization of school administration ver- 
sus localization; Mrs. Mary Kings- 
bury. Simkhovitch, a _ director of 
Greenwich House, N. Y., and instruc- 
tor in Barnard College; David A. El- 
lis, Chairman Boston School Commit- 
tee, and Professor Charles Zueblin, 
who is especially interested in facul- 
ty government in schools. Mrs. Simk- 
hovitch is a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





(Continued from Page 219.) 





and there was good speaking by Dr. 
Clara L. Todson and many others. 
A Man’s Duty 

Attorney George T. Haight of Chi- 
cago, who spoke on “The Obligation 
of Men to the Equal Suffrage Move- 
ment,” said: “It is a man’s first duty 
to join the crusade. It is his second 
duty to place in legislative halls men 
who think and shake off the dust 
which has collected there. It is his 
third duty to give women the ballot. 
Woman’s sphere is often shown to be 
under the cellar stairs and the frame 
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Everyone knows what a power * 
lies in the press. Everyone * 
knows that no cause can make * 
rapid headway until it is ad- * 
vocated either by some well- * 
established and widely circu- * 
lated paper or magazine or by * 
an organ of its own. But do * 
suffragists realize that they * 
have at their hands a paper al- * 
ready strong to voice their * 
cause, the power and influence * 
of which is limited only by their * 
own indifference? The Wom- * 
an’s Journal is perhaps the * 
most important asset of suffra- * 
gists throughout the United * 
States—if they only knew it * 
and would help it to do its work. * 
No better illustration of this * 
could be found than the recent * 
incident arising out of the ob- * 
noxious letter which appeared * 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal. * 
Miss Blackwell sprang at once * 
to our defence, and she had our * 
paper ready at hand to carry * 
her words throughout our * 
States. The result was that, * 
without loss of time or extra ex- * 
pense, a strong reply to the * 
Barry article was at the service * 
of all. We must wake up to the * 
opportunity for good that we * 
have in this Journal of ours, * 
and we must arouse ourselves * 
to help it. We, therefore, make * 
especial appeal to all suffragists * 
—1l1. Send us money to perfect * 
and strengthen our paper. 2 * 
Make it your business to in- * 
crease the circulation. Do these * 
things at once and with all your * 
heart. We need your help; * 
without the help of each and * 
every one we can do but little, * 
but with your help we can make * 
for the Journal a place in this * 
country that will bring about re- * 
sults surprising to us all. bg 
Every State needs the help of * 
every suffragist. bd 
Send all contributions to * 
Jessie Ashley, * 
505 Fifth avenue, ° 
City. » 
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=~ aaa her picture to be a wash- 
tub.” 


Miss Haley Explains 
; A number of suffrage organizations 
in Chicago lately took part in forming 
the Woman Suffrage Party of Cook 
County. Opinions are divided as to the 
wisdom of this. Miss Margaret A. 
Haley, who had taken an active part 
in it, explained their reasons. 
An Active Campaign 
The Illinois E. S. A. will maintain 
legislative - headquarters at Spring- 
field, in charge of Miss_Harriet Grim, 
and will carry on an active campaign. 
Woman’s Journal Commended 
During the Convention the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Stewart, repeatedly urged 
everyone to take The Woman’s Jour- 
nal, and a fine list of new subscribers 
was obtained. 


Nebraska. 





The corresponding secretary of the 
Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association 
writes: 


“We have been questioning candi- 
dates for the Legislature, and a great 
many reply, ‘When the women want 
it.” The leaflet, ‘The Real Point,’ is 
the best thing to put in the hands of 
this class that I have seen.” 





NOTES AND NEWS 





A woman in Seattle writes: “The 
New York demonstration is greatly 
pleasing to Washington.” 


Miss Mary Garrett Hay has just 
been elected president of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The New York Sun of Sunday, Nov. 
13, devoted an entire page to accounts 
and illustrations of the suffrage work 
and suffrage leaders in that city. 

The Women’s Medical Association 
of New York will hold a memorial 
service for Doctors Elizabeth and 
Emily Blackwell on Jan. 25, with ad- 
dresses by Dr. William Welch of 
Johns Hopkins and others. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Minnesota W. S. A. refused to accept 
Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer’s resignation 
as State Press Chairman, and she has 
been persuaded to continue in the 
place that she has filled so well. This 
is a cause for rejoicing. 


Mrs. Teresa A. Crowley, chairman 
of the Legislative Committee of the 


* 
* $50,000 FUND; CONTRIBUTIONS *) ed the last hearing so finely, has 
. 


W. 8. A., who conduct- 


opened a law office at 415 Pemberton 
Building, Boston. Telephone Hay- 
market,.174~¢ Mrs. Crowley is both a 
lawyer, and a lawyer’s wife. 

Rev, Anna H. Shaw writes: “I have 
reachéd home in splendid physical 
condition, and when I get a chance to 
rest up’ @ little, I shall be in better 
trim than I have been for several 
years. I think another victory such 
as we had in Washington would make 
us all young again.” 

The New York League for Political 
Education held a service in memory 
of Julia Ward Howe on Nov. 12. 
Among the speakers were the Rev. 
Robert Collyer, who was a friend of 
Mrs. Howe for 45 years, the Rev. 
Charles E. Stowe, son of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and President Mary 
E. Woolley of Mount Holyoke College. 


A crowded drawing room meeting 
was held by Lady Brassey on Tuesday, 
to hear Mrs. Pankhurst speak on wom- 
an suffrage, Lord Brassey being in the 
chair. The following were present: 
The Duchess of Marlborough, Countess 
Torby, Prince and Princess Miinster, 
Lady Wemyss, Lord and Lady Wol- 
verton, Lady Essex, Lady Tweeddale, 
Lord and Lady Richard Cavendish, the 
Dowager Lady Arran, Sir Donald Mac- 
kenzie Wallace, the Hon. Mrs. Bernard 
Mallet, Major the Hon. and Mrs. Sack- 
ville West, Lady Acheson and Colonel 
Gathorne-Hardy.—London Times. 





A SUFFRAGE JOKE 





Congressman William Sulzer told a 
funny story that called out a storm of 
applause from an East Side audience 
in New York the other day, at a meet- 
ing held by the wage-earners branch 
of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont’s Political 
Equality Association. He said there 
was something pretty small about a 
man who opposed woman suffrage, 
and illustrated his point as follows: 

A certain politician was caught 
in a thunderstorm in the Adiron- 
dacks, and crawled into the _ hol- 
low of a decayed log for shelter. The 
log got soaked and began to swell, 
and suddenly the man realized that 
he couldn’t get out, and that before 
long he would be squeezed to death. 
The harder he struggled, the tighter 
grew his trap. He thought of all the 
bau things he had ever done, and of 
all the mean things, and the log 
squeezed him harder and harder. He 
yelled at the top of his lungs, but no 
one heard him. All of a sudden it 
flashed into his mind that he had 
voted against the woman suffrage bill, 
and then he felt so small that he 
crawled out of the log without any 
difficulty.” 





HUMOROUS 





“Do you believe in Santa Claus, lit- 
tle girl?’”’ “No; but I pretend to, just 
to please mamma. She thinks I do; 
and why rob her of her harmless illu- 
sions?”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





“Mother,” asked little Ethel, “now 
that you’re in mourning for Cousin 
Adelaide, will you wear black night- 
dresses, too?” “What am absurd 
question, child!” “Oh, I only thought 
you might be as sorry at night as you 
were during the day,” ventured Ethel. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 





“Your husband spends all his leis- 
ure with his automobile,” said one wo- 
man. “Yes,” replied the other. “Don’t 
you miss him?” “No. If he isn’t at 
home fixing the machine, I can always 
reach him by telephone at the repair 
shop.”—Washington Star. 





Dr. Clifford was to preach in Bir- 
mingham. Arriving without a ticket. 
he was refused admission to the meet- 
ing. “But I am Dr. Clifford, and I am 
due to preach in another minute and 
a half.” “Oh! are you?” said the in- 
credulous policeman. “I have let in 
two Dr. Cliffords already.” 





“It strikes me as very strange that 
in these days of equal rights the wo- 
men have allowed one masculine mon- 
opoly to creep into the field.” “What 
is that?” “They have as yet formed 
no Sapphira Auxiliary to the Ananias 
Club.”—Baltimore American. 





It pays to cultivate women’s brains, 
if only for the sake of the next gen- 
eration. Mrs. Brown said to a small 
boy: “Do you realize what a smart 
man you must be, Richard, because 
you have such a smart grandpa to 
teach you?” Richard answered, “Yes, 
but I guess you don’t know my grand- 
ma!” 





The commanding officer of a mill- 
tary station gave orders that no one 
should be allowed to step over the 
grass where the cow was pastured. 
The next day the general’s wife, wish- 
ing to make a short-cut, started to 
walk from one path to another. “No 
one to pass here, madam!” said the 
sentry. The lady drew herself up. 
“Do you know who I am?” she de- 
manded. “No, madam,” replied the 
impassive soldier. “I do not know 
who you are. But I know you are 
not the general’s cow, and nobody 
else is permitted to ‘walk on this 
grass.”—Harper’s Young People. 
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“Great social reforms,” says Mazini, 
“always have been and always will be 
the result of great religious move- 
ments.” 

—Leo Tolstoy in A Great Iniquity. 








OUR QUESTION. 





Are you with us? We want 
to know. 

Send for our special Ques- 
tion Mark Slips. They are 
for use by all suffragists. 
Mail one with every check 
or money order in payment 
of bills. It will help the 
cause. Price: 10 cents per 
hundred; $1 per thousand. 

Order from 
The Woman’s Journal, 
585 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Why not kill two birds with one 
stone and choose for your leafiet to 
distribute on that day, 


“LOVED FOR ITS ENEMIES” 


which shows conclusively how the 
liquor interests fight suffrage. 
The price is only 
15 Cents Per Hundred 
By Mail 20 Cents 


Order them now from 
HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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